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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


De L’ Education Morale. Ouvrage utile aux Parens, aux Gouver- 
neurs, &Fc. et a tous ceux qui fe chargent de l’ education. A 
Treatife concerning moral Education; intended for the Ufe 
of Parents, Tutors, &c. 12mo. Amfterdam. 1768. 





E do not remember to have feen any work upon educa- 

cation that contains, in fo fmall a compafs, fo many 
juft and pertinent obfervations as the treatife before us. Who 
‘te Author is we know not; but he appears to. be a perfon of 
enlarged and liberal views, of a philofophical turn, well ac- 
quainted with human nature, and a lover of virtue, and of man- 
kind, 

In his Introduction, he treats of the paffions ; and this part of 
his work well deferves an attentive perufal. After fome few re- 
marks upon the method which the generality of modern philofo- 
phers have purfued in their enquiries concerning the origin and 
nature of the paffions, he proceeds to obferve, that, if we take 


an attentive furvey of the works of creation, we fhall every 


where find the cleareft marks of a wife and fuperintending Pro- 
vidence. Eternal and unchangeable laws prefent themfelves to 
our view on every fide; laws, which determine the deftination 
of every creature, affion it its place in the chain of being, and 
form what we call its nature. 

By inftinét, we mean that aflemblage of laws, which are ne- 
ceflary to the prefervation and conduct of living creatures. Now, 
from the confines of the vegetable kingdom, till we arrjve at 
Man, we {ee fucceffive gradations of intin&. The lowett or- 
der of infects have but few wants to fatisfy, and, accordingly, its 
inftin@ is next to nothing. Several animals, on the contrary, 
are formed to live in fociety, or with Man, and, confequently, 
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having many wants, their inftinct is fo complicated, that jt jc 
gencrally faid to border upon reafon.—Is Man alone then an ex. 
‘ception to this uninterrupted order of beings, and is this fir(t 
fpring of action wanting in his frame? Ie will be faid, no 
doubt, that reafon is the principle of ation in Man, and that 
itis to this divine gift he owes his fuperiority to other anj- 
mals. But if we confider his nature attentively, we fhall fing 
that inftinct is the beft portion of humanity, that reafon is only 
a part of inftinct, or rather the means which the Creator em. 
ploys to regulate and moderate its activity, 

Man is deftined, during his fhort abode upon earth, to be the 
Jord of this lower world, to live in fociety, to know and to per- 
form his duty, and to be inftrumental, in a word, in bringing 
about thofe revolutions, that are in the eternal decrees of Provi- 
dence. Accordingly, inftinct extends to whatever is neceffary 
for the prefervation of the individuals of the fpecies, and of fo- 
ciety. 

The laws of inftinct fhew their power and efficacy in thofe 
emotions of the foul, with which we are inceflantly agitated, 
though we are often ignorant of their origin, and always of 
their firft caufes. What we know of them is, that they are.oc- 
cafioned either by external objects, or by our own ideas, and 
that they determine our wills fometimes by clear and obvious 
motives, and fometimes by fecret and unknown ones. Thofe 
internal emotions of affection and averfion are called /entiments ; 
and a train of fentiments of the fame kind takes the name of 
paffian. 

That impulfe, which obliges us to felf-prefervation, is the 
moft obvious effect of inftinét, and produces a great number of 
paffions; fuch as, a love for what contributes to our well-being, 
an averfion to what is contrary to it, courage, anger, avarice, 
&c. Ina word, it may be faid, .that the a€tivity of this care 
for our own prefervation diffufes itfelf over paflions of every 
kind, and conftitutes the principal part of them. It is intimate- 
ly connected with the defire of independence, the love of order 
and beauty, with curiofity, the defire of diftin@tion, and with 
a propenfity to Society, which is the fource of our moft active 
and exalted paffions., 

Our Author fhews, very clearly, that it is extremely dif- 
ficult, if not abfolutely impoffible, to give an exact enume- 
ration, and diftin& genealogy, of all our paffions ; and that it 
is much more ufeful to point out the means which the Creator 
employs to unfold inftin@, and put the paffions in motion. 
This leads him to confider the influence of external objects, the 
faculties of memory and imagination, the propenfity to imita- 
tion, the power of habit, &c. Experience, and an attention to 


what pafics around us, teach us by degrees, he obferves, what 
is 
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js agreeable or contrary to our interefts. From particular cafes 
we form inferences, which become univerfal truths, and ferve as 
aclue to guide us through the labyrinth of free actions. “Che 
fculty of difcovering and applying univerfal truths is called 
Reafon, and is neceflary, in the human compofition, for the di- 
rection of fo complicated a principle as that of infting. 

After enquiring briefly into the caufes of that furprifing va- 

riety of pafions and characters that is to be found in human 
life, he proceeds to confider the ufe of the pafiions, and fhews, 
jnaclear and entertaining manner, that, without them, there 
would be neither virtue nor abilities among mankind; that the 
moral world would be like thofe cold northern climates, where 
the abfence of the enlivening heat of the fun throws Nature in- 
toa gloomy {tate of languor and inactivity. A man without paf- 
fion is inacceffible to every motive, can be perfuaded to nothing, 
feels nothing, comprehends nothing, and is as unfit for any 
courfe of action as thofe favages in South America, whofe in- 
dolence is fuch, that ftrangers cannot draw them from their 
idle lethargic ftate by any bribes or promifes, and who only 
anfwer coldly, when they are offered money, /¥e are not hun- 
ery. 
If the paffions are of fuch univerfal utility, the art of directing 
them muft be of great importance. When we refle& upon the 
furprifing events that have been brought about by certain heads 
of fects and parties, by legiflators, by thefe great men who 
were born to give laws to mankind, we cannot entertain a 
doubt of the poffibility and reality of this art. We fhall be ftill 
lefs inclined to doubt of it, if we obferve the ftriking difference 
between the genius of nations at different periods; a genius, 
which has always correfponded to that of their fovereigns and 
magiftrates. Such effects muft have had their caufes, and could 
not have arifen from chance. The great men, who knew how 
to perform fuch miracles, muft have known the art of infpiring 
their fubjeéts with thofe paffions that were neceflary to the exe- 
cution oi their defigns. : 

This art, however, is little underftood. Statefmen of a fu- 
perior genius have contented themfelves with performing won- 
ders, without difclofing to us the fecret fprings they made ufe 
of; imitating, in this refpeét, the conduct of great painters, 
who, by the mere impulfe of genius, have given us fine pi€tures, 
without explaining to us the rules of their art. The accounts 
we have of the lives of fuch extraordinary men, inftead of giving 
us a clear view of the principles of their conduct, only afford us 
a faint glimmering light, and leave us in doubt and uncertainty. 
Orators, and dramatic poets, indced, give us fome flight 
iketches of the art of exciting the paflions, but they appear ra- 
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rather the mechanical effects of the Author’s talents, than proofs 
of a profound knowledge of the human heart. Befides, they 
are generally intended as copies of thofe paffions which have not 
a direct tendency to bring about revolutions in a ftate, and events 
of the moftinterefting nature. ‘There are paffions and means of 
exciting them, which orators and poets have never touched up- 
on. But in order to difcover them, we muft enter into a full 
examination of the manner in which inftin@ unfolds and dif. 
plays itfelf ; we muft proceed in the path pointed out by Nature 
herfelf: this, however, is a long and difficult undertaking, and 
the execution of it muft be left to pofterity. 

Our Author goes on to obferve, that princes and legiflators 
may kindle certain paffions in the breafts of their fubjects, by 
means of fhews, feftivals, public ceremonies, and external 
marks of honour and infamy. ‘The public games of the Greeks, 
where talents received fo flattering a recompence in the pretence 
of the whole nation, infpired not only an univerfal ardor for the 
acquifition of thofe talents, but a ftrong paffion for the glory of 
Greece. The pomp and fplendor of the Roman triumphs not 
only inflamed the citizens of Rome with an eager defire of me- 
riting fo diftinguifhed an honour, but alfo gave them an enthu- 
fiaftic attachment to the grandeur and glory of the Roman name, 
Nor is it tobe doubted, that the luxury and effeminacy difplay- 
ed in certain modern feftivals, contribute to enervate the mind, 
and to infpire a paffion for riches. | 

The theatre, if under proper regulations, might have a very 
confiderable influence upon the paflions of a people. If the go- 
vernment, inftead of fuffering the theatre to be merely an enter- 
tainment to the rich in their hours of frivolous idlenefs, were to 
make it, on certain occafions, an amufement to the whole na- 
tion; were our poets, inftead of tranfporting us into the fairy- 
Jand of ancient heroifm, and romantic adventures, to make 
choice of characters and fituations more interefting to the ma- 
tion, and, in the room of tragic paffions, which, in general, 
only concern the great, introduce fentiments more analagous to 
the genius, manners, and wants of the people, the theatre 
would undoubtedly be of great ufe for the purpofes of legifla- 
tion. 

External marks of honour may be conftantly prefented to the 
eyes of the people, and, confequently, nourifh thofe paflions, 
of which they are confidered as the rewards, ‘Thofe crowns, of 
various forts, with which the Greeks and Romans honoured vir- 
tue and talents, were a ftrong {pur to emulation, and hada 
powerful influence upon the minds of the people. The nume- 
rous ftatues wherewith ancient cities were crowded, were a con- 
. ftant encouragement to imitate the conduét, and tread in the 
footfteps of illuftrious citizens. Had it not been for the ftatue 


of Alexander, Czetar would never have felt that noble _— 
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which made tears flow from his eyes. If the badges of the fe- 
yeral- orders Of knighthood in modern times were not the appen- 


| dages of birth, and dignities obtained without virtue, the tokens 


of favour, and trappings of vanity, rather than the marks of real 
merit, they might infpire the moit generous and ardent emula- 
tion. 
Our Author clofes his Introduction with fome obfervations 

01 the power which eloquence, example, habit, and religion 

have over the paffions ; but we muft now proceed to his Treatife 

upon Education, 

By education, is meant the manner of unfolding and perfect- 
ing the faculties and natural difpofitions of men ; it is divided in- 
to phyfical and moral, each of which ought to be confidered fe- 
parately. Education ought undoubtedly to begin at the 
cradle, and as foon as the child makes any effort to exercife its 
bodily faculties. Several authors, convinced of this truth, and 
fruck with the mighty power of habit, have thought the firft 
moments of education of fuch importance, as to determine the 
colour of the whole future life. Firft impreffions, fay they, 
are never to be effaced ; and habits formed in an early and fiex- 
ible age are never to be altered. But both reafon and experience 
contradict this opinion. It is of ufe, no doubt, to gain time, 
and to begin early to form proper habits; but we are not to 
imagine, that much is to be done by this early care. The or- 
gans are too tender at this age to take a Jafting ply, and eafily 
yield to contrary impreflions.—How eafily does the education 
we receive, when we enter into the world, deftroy the effects of 
the education we received from our parents? We can there- 
fore change our habits at any period of life, and thofe which 
we contract when we leave infancy, are the moft decifive as to 
our character. 

The prejudice which is generally entertained in regard to the 
importance of the education we reccive in the earlieft period of 
life, is produ@ive, our Author thinks, of feveral inconvenien- 
cies. Ifa child is fpoiled by fervants or tutors, and fhews bad 
difpofitions, the parent takes no pains to !ook out for a remedy, 
becaufe the cafe is looked upon as a defperate one. Nor is this 
the only inconvenience ;—parents, full of this prejudice, think 
they cannot begin too foon to make men of their children, and 
fatigue them unfeafonably, with a thoufand ufelefs leflons, and 
make only pretty parrots of them. ‘Tvranfported with the con- 
templation of thofe perfections which they find in fuch young 
prodigies, they are apt to fancy that there is no occafion for any 
farther improvement; and they throw up all care of their educa- 
tion, at a time when it is moft neceflary. Those, who are thus 
admired, however, when they are children, are fcldom much ad~- 
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mired when they aremen. ‘Their natural faculties are weaken. 
ed before they have acquired that degree of {trength which is ne. 
cefiary to fupport labour and application. Children fhould be 
allowed greater liberty, that they may, without conitraint, dif. 
play their inftinét, and ftrengthen their organs. 

Our Author proceeds to enquire into the manner in which 
the children of both fexes ought to be educated, in order to be 
{trong and healthy ; what he fays upon this head is very rational 
and judicious, and the more neceflary to be attended to, as 
modern manners approach too nearly to foftnefs and effemi.- 
nacy. 

But the moft important part of education is that which relates 
to the mind.—All the branches of inftind, all the original fa. 
culties of the foul, fhew themfelves very early, and at the fare 
time ;—the cultivation of the underftanding, therefore, and chat 
of the paffions, ought never to be feparated ; improvements in 
knowledge ought to be employed in regulating the paffions, and 
the pafiions fhould give that activity which is neceflary to the 
exercile of talents. 

It would be ufeful, undoubtedly, to regulate the affeQions 
and averfions of children very early, and to give them a proper 
dire€tion. But as this is extremely difficult before the age of 
reafon, we ought not to be frightened or difcouraged when we 
obferve certain bad habits in the minds of children. When they 
begin to reafon, it will be eafy to fhew them that fudden ftarts 
of anger are prejudicial: to their intereft. Befides, the love of 
mankind, and of fociety, will counterbalance their defire of re- 


‘venge, if we take care to make focial virtues habitual to them. 


Children are faid to be too fond of the pleafures of the fenfes. 
But were it poflible to fucceed in our attempts to eradicate the love 
of thofe pleafures, which depend upon the fenfes, {uch attempts 
would be pernicious. A tafte for the fine arts, for fociety, for 
elegant manners,—politenefs, chearfulnefs, and many other good 
gualities,—cepend, in fome meafure, upon the love of fenfual 
pleafures, without which we fhould be in danger of having a 


Jow, indolent, and inelegant turn of mind, But Nature has 


provided againft this, and taken care to prevent our falling into 
an entire infenfibility. All that is neceflary to be done, in this 
re{pect, therefore, is, to moderate the defire of fenfual indyl- 
gences, by a regard to health, alove.of mankind, and a paflion 
for glory. 

All corporal punifhments ought to be banifhed from the plan 
of liberal education; they infpire timidity and a fervile dread ; 
make pain to be looked upon as the greateft of evils, and confe- 
quently, enervate courage, and debafe the mind.—There ts 


‘likewile great care neceflary in regard to thofe rewards that re~ 
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jate folely to the body. If they are improperly beftuwed, they 
accuftom children to fet too high a value upon what they oughe 
to defpife. 

The inftinét for liberty and independence fhould be managed 
with great prudence and circumfpection. It requires nice aif- 
cernment to diftinguifh between what really deferves the name 
of ob{tinacy, and wha is a neceflary confequence of the natural 
love of independence, a principle which cannot, and which 
ought not, indeed, to be fupprefled in generous minds, It is 
dificult to fay in moft inftances, who is ebftinate, the child, 
erthe tutor. ‘The obfervation of the duke de Vendome, on 
the difputes between the mules and their drivers, is well known: 
“ The mules,” he faid, ** were almoft always in the right ;’— 
fo ready are men to abufe the leaft degree of power. 

It may be affirmed, in general, that there is too much defpo- 
tiim in moft plans of education, and that children are treated in 
too arbitrarya manner. What a miferable thing it is to fee a 
poor little creature fubje€&t to the caprice, the humour, and ftu- 
pid authority of thofe who have the care of its education, and 
who frequently thwart its innocent defires, for no other reafon, 
but to obferve the fage maxim, ‘* That the ftubborn wills of chil- 
dren mutt be early bent to obedience!” The rigid obfervance of 
fo vague a notion, by ignorant or injudicious parents and tutors, 
may make good faves, but it will never make MEN, 

Mere authority muft, undoubtedly, be often employed in the 
firft period of education, as a creature cannot be governed by 
reafon, who has not yet arrived at the u‘e of it. If children 
are incapable of underftanding the reafons of the treatment they 
meet with, they may eafily be made to conceive that there are 
fuficient reafons for it, which will be explained, as foon as they 
are capable of comprehending them. When a child has a good 
Opinion of its tutor, fuch an intimation will be fufficient to 
remove all appearance and fufpicion of arbitrary conduct. 

By granting more liberty to youth, we fhall avoid real incon- 
veniencies, and gain great advantages. A fervile conftraint 
narrows the mind, inftead of enlarging it; infpires a filly timi- 
dity, and renders difimulation and falfehood habitual; where- 
as a little more of reafonable liberty would produce a noble con- 
fidence, and an amiable franknefs and opennefs of temper. 
Young perfons, who are treated with a rigid autterity, deliver 
themfelves up to the purfuit of pleafure, and the direction of 





‘the paflions, with fo much the greater violence and impetuolity, 
‘when they become their own matters. By allowing them to try 


their own ftrength, and contenting ourfelves with directing them 


imperceptibly in the right path, the paflage from youth to man- 


hood will be rendered much lefs dangerous. ——-.Genius fhews 
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itfelf, by a propenfity to certain employments; and charaéter, 
by the prevailing paffion. Now conftraint fmothers, and fome. 
times deflroys thefe notices of Nature, which ought, however, 
to determine the deftination of children. We fhall neither be 
acquainted with their real characters, nor know how to employ 
them, unlefs we allow them to difplay their natural propenfities 
with freedom, Befides, with a greater degree of liberty, chil- 
dren will be more happy, more contented, and more chearful; 
and furely it is worth while to add, if poffible, the happinefs of 
one fourth of an ordinary life, to the moderate fum of human 
felicity ; and we fhall be the more difpofed to this, if we confi- 
der attentively the falutary influence of chearfulnefs and good- 
humour on the charaéters and virtues of mankind, 

Curiofity appears very early in children. ‘They are ftruck 
with new objects, and fond of being acquainted with them, 
This ardor for knowledge, if properly managed, becomes the 
fource of talents of every kind. In order to derive from this 
principle all the advantage of which it is capable, it will be ne- 
ceflary to diveifify and make a judicious choice of thofe objects 
that are to be prefented to the eyes of children, to excite their 
defire to be acquainted with their ufes and properties, to grati- 
fy this defire in a reafonable manner, and fuited to their con- 


' ceptions, and never to return them trifling anfwers. Ifa child’s 


curiofity is not gratified, he is difcouraged, and becomes indif- 
ferent to every thing that furrounds him. Whereas, if we 
fhew him that we are highly pleafed with his queftions, and 
his thirft for knowledge, he acquires a habit of confidering and 
receiving inftruction from every object he meets with. 
Curiofity, it may be faid, is in danger of fixing upon frivoe 
Jous, hurtful, or at leaft indifferent objects; but the all-wife 
C:.ator has obviated this inconvenience, by joining the prin- 
ciple of curiofity to another principle, viz. a propenfity to what 
is beautiful, which direéts curiofity to the moft interefting obe 
jects. This part of inftin&, notwithftanding its high import- 
ance, is greatly neglected in modern fyftems of education. It 
is, however, the origin of the moft refpectable talents, and what 
contributes moft to the acquifition of virtue. Beauty confifts in 
order and harmony, and virtue in the harmony of human ac- 
tions with the laws of Nature. Every talent that is truly ufe- 
ful or agreeable flaws from what is beautiful, and derives its 
erfection from it. ! 
The minds of young perfons are too much under the domi- 
nion of fenfe, to be able to relifh the fublime beauties of morals 
and works of genius. ‘The fine arts are beft adapted to their 
comprelenfions, and the fitteft to give them the firft impreffions 
and habits of beauty, If fuch habits are once formed, they nl 
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tend and apply themfelves to every fpecies of beauty; one habit 
prepares the way for and ftrengthens another. This is the 
meaning of one of Plato’s maxims, who was of opinion that a 
tafte for mufic was very proper to lead men to virtue; a habit 
of perceiving the harmony of founds, draws after it a habit of 
perceiving the harmony of actions. 

The love of Society is as ftrong, in the original conftitution 
of human nature, as felf-love. A good education, therefore, 
ought carefully to cherifh the principle of benevolence to the 
great family of which we are al] members, and to form young 
perfons to a habit of confidering their own intereft as fubordi- 
nate to that of fociety. It will be no difficult matter to con- 


_ vince them of their dependence upon others for what is necefla- 


ry to their happinefs; they continue fo long in a ftate of weak- 
nefs and helpleilnefs, that they will readily perceive the force of 
this truth, ut they are too apt to look upon the affiftance they 
receive from others as a matter of duty, whereas they fhould 
confider the fervices even of thefe who live in the fame family 
with them as acts of benevolence. By making them feel the 
want of play-fellows for their little amufements, and looking 
upon the attention that is paid them by perfons of a more 
advanced age as the effect of complaifance, they may be accu- 
{tomed to be attentive and grateful in their turn; and this ex- 
change of good offices will not fai] to produce in their tender 
minds a love for fociety. 

Of all the different parts of inftinét, the moft important is 
the defire of diftinlion, the love of glory. It is this alone that 
can conquer that ws inertiz, that indolence which enters into 
the compofition of our nature. Without this ftimulus, virtue 
will Janguifh, and the beft difpofitions remain uncultivated ; 
the gentle heat of this principle is what animates genius, and 
pufhes it on to make thofe efforts that are neceflary to the ac- 
quifition of talents. Nor is its influence lefs powerful upon fo- 
cial qualities. Without a love and efteem for mankind, there 
will be no endeavour, no folicitude, to obtain their approba- 
tion.—The love of glory is awakened, and kept alive, in the 
minds of young perfons, by judicious and well-timed commen- 
dation, by warm and unaffected praife beftowed on the great 
men of every.age, and by a refpectful regard to fuch of our ac- 
quaintance as are diftinguifhed by their merit.—By teaching 
youth to form a juft eftimate of things, and directing their am- 
bition to what is really ufeful, the moft valuable purpofes in edu- 
Cation may be anfwered, 

Our ingenious Author proceeds to enquire into the proper 
method of cultivating the memory, the imagination, the un- 
derftanding, &c. of young perfons, and though he does not 
enter into a minute difcuffion of his fubject, many of the gene- 

ral 
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ral refle&tions he makes upon it are new, and all of them 
are ufeful and judicious; and they may be of great fervice 
to thofe who are engaged in the important bufinefs of educa- 
tion, What he fays about cultivating the imagination, a part 
of education much neglected, deferves particular attention. He 
likewife briefly enumerates the advantages arifing from the So- 
cratic method of inftruction, and juftly expofes the prevailing 
abfurdity of pretending to inftruct young perfons by means of 
Jong lectures and fermons. 

Towards the clofe of this treatife, he points out the qualifica- 
tions which governors and tutors ought to poflefs, the advantages 
of a public education, the principal: errors that prevail in the 
public plans of education all over Europe, and adds fome gene- 
ral and ufeful hints to fhew how fuch errors might be remedied. 
What he fays concerning the influence which public manners, 
different forms of government, and fyftems of religion, have 
upon education, indicates the moft extenfive and liberal views, 
and defe?ves an attentive perufal. 

Part of what he advances upon the fubject of manners is as 
follows. —To be convinced of the great influence which man- 
ners have upon education, we need only obferve the contrariety 
there is betwixt the firft and fecond education in almoft every 
nation of Europe. ‘There is a circumftance in modern times, 
of which antient hiftory affords no example; it is this: Our 
manners are in conftant contradiCiion to our religion, our fyf- 
tems of morality, and the genius of our governments, The 
moft fevere truths are warmly inculcated upon vicious nations; 
in.the midft of corruption we difplay the fineft fentiments ; we 
have republics with the luxury of monarchies, and the abje& 
manners of defpotic governments, where there is nothing re- 
publican but the name. The moft powerful and knowing na- 
tions of Europe, by means of the clofe connections between its 
feveral ftates, and the intercourfe of their inhabitants, are at 
Jaft become the common models of European manners, notwith- 
ftanding the difference of religious fyftems, opinions, and forms 
of government. 

If religion and laws cannot ftop the courfe of manners, when 
they take an oppofite direétion, they muft neceffarily have the 
moft powerful influence upon education, and it will be eafy to 
conceive that, even in republics, agreeable and trifling accom- 
plifhments will be preferred to folid merit. Young perfons, too, 
when they enter into the world, muft find themfelves under the 
neceffity of altering their opinions in regard to the real worth 
and value of things, of adopting the prejudices eftablifhed by 
the fuffrages of a corrupt people, and of acting contrary to the 
maxims that were inculcated upon them in their infancy. How 
is it poflible to direct education to the real wants and neceffities 
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of acountry, when the contagion of example deftroys all the 
efforts of a {mall number of virtuous citizens to form men like 
themfelves ? 

In order to improve and perfeét education, manners mult 
be altered ; and, in order to improve and perfeét manners, edu~ 
cation muft be altered. There is a conftant action and re-ac- 
tion between thefe two agents ; and the only queftion to be 
examined in particular cafes is, which alteration is moft eafy to 
be made, that of education, or that of manners? Nothing is 
more difficult in general than to give a people a new fyftem of 
manners, becaufe they are more attached to their manners, than 
to any partof the conftitution. With prudence, courage, and 
firmnefs, however, fuch a change would not be impoffible ; but 
it is more eafy to change the prevailing mode of education, 

This confideration ought to engage legiflators, in their ref+ 
pective dominions, to give all poffible attention tothe manner 
in which youth ts educated : philoiophers, convinced of the ne- 
ceffity there is of the legiflator’s concurrence in order to perfect 
the art of forming good citizens, have gone fo far as to maintain 
that the beft fyftem of legiflation and the beft fyftem of educa- 
tion are the fame thing. Plutarch blames the inftitutions of 
Numa as imperfect, and not calculated for duration, becaufe 
that religious prince did not fupport them by a good education, 
which would have rendered them perpetual. He fhews, on the 
contrary, by the example of the laws of Lycurgus, how the 
moft fingular inftitutions may, by means of education, become 
permanent and eafy to be fupported. 

Thefe examples, however, cannot be applied to all govern- 
ments. Such an education as that at Lacedemon is only fit 
for fmall republics ;—the goodnefs of education, therefore, can- 
not be faid to depend abfolutely upon the wifdom of legi- 
flation.—If a legiflator can, by imperceptible degrees, and fuc- 
ceflive efforts, introduce a favourable change into the public 
fyftem of manners, he will be abfolute matter of the fecond 
education. It is in this refpe& that the influence which 
legiflation has upon the art of forming men, clearly fhews it- 
felf; and in this fenfe it may be affirmed that it is the fame with 
education. If by rewards and diftinétions granted: to merit, 
a defire of obtaining them is excited in the breafts of citizens, 
all the youth whofe condition places them above the want of 
the neceflaries of life, will apply themfelves with ardour to the 
acquifition of virtue and talents; and if by the attention of 
government, young perfons are furrounded with fuch objeéts as 
have a tendency to infpire them with good principles, and with 
examples worthy of their imitation, they muft neceflarily be 
carried along by the current of manners, and conduéted infen- 
iibly into the fanctuary of merit. . 
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The exercife of the power of legiflation over manners is the 
more important, as it is almoft the only way wherein it can 
apply its power, with advantage, for the benefit of education, 
For notwithftanding all the attention that can be given to the 
firft part of education, it is only a preparation for the fecond, 
which we receive from our friends, our connections, the com- 
pany we keep, the books we read, and whatever is calculated 
to make a ftrong impreffion upon our minds, when, from bein 
diftant fpectators, we commence actors upon the theatre of the 
world. Young perfons, being their own mafters at fo early a 
period, have no fixed character, till they have made fome pro- 
grefs in their career, and been hurried along for fome time b 
the different currents of example and refle&tion. A man’s cha- 
racter is feldom fixed, before he has arrived at the age of five 
and twenty, or thirty; and no man ever became truly great, 
merely by the inftruction which he received from his matters, 
and without having had the principal fhare in his own educa- 
tion. The Greeks and Romans had no eftablifhments for the 
education of the earlieft part of life equal to ours, and the le- 

iflator did not meddle with this part of education. The moft dif- 
tinguifhed characters among the ancients did not owe their merit 
to the inftructions they received at fchoul; their infancy was 
free ; their youth was confecrated to the fociety of philofophers 
and flatefmen ; legiflation and the manners of their country ex- 
cited them to the acquifition of virtue ; and from this concure 
rence of circumftances {prung up 2 multitude of great men. 

We cannot dwell too long upon the importance of the fecond 
part of education, and the care that young perfons ought to 
take to finifh it properly by the affiftance of friends, reading, 
and reflection. It is doing a fervice to mankind, to deftroy the 
prejudice which is generally entertained, that youth is educated, 
when fome care has been taken of their infancy. This preju- 
dice, befides other bad effects of it, fufpends the zeal of that 
imal! number of individuals in the middle ranks of life, who 
with to give their children the beft education they poffibly can. 
From a falfe notion that the minds of young perfons are formed 
at a very early period, they fuffer them to be their own matters 
at a time when they ftand moft in need of a guide, to direct 
them in the courfe of the moft important period of their edu- 
cation, by the wifdom of his counfels, the gentlenefs of his 
infinuations, and the force of his example. Few perfons, im 
their infancy, learn the art of employing and governing them- 
felves ; and it is very difficult to learn it, till the faculties of the 
mind are full-blown, and the character has taken its true bias. 
When young perfons, therefore, are entering upon the tem~- 
peftuous ocean of human life, then is the time when they muft be 


taught the pilot’s art, the Manner of fteering their courfe {o as 
to 
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to avoid rocks and quick-fands. A philofopher might begin to 
take the charge of education, at atime when the vulgar think it 
is finifhed. Many perfons are capable of educating children 
in the ordinary method ; there are few, very few, who are ca- 
pable of FORMING MEN. R 
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Effai fur le Feu facré, & fur les Veftales. 
An Effay on the facred Fire, and on the Vettals. 8vo. Am- 
fterdam, 1768, 


HERE isa natural propenfity in the mind to pry into 
things that lie hidden and remote: and this difpofition, 


_ when kept within proper bounds, may often lead to very ufeful 


difcoveries. But when it terminates in things of little or ne 
confequence, or where no certainty can be attained, the indul- 
gence of it is a mere wafte of that time which might be much 
better employed. The facred rites of ancient nations is one of 
thofe fubjeéts that has often engaged the attention of the learned 
and inquifitive. The airof myftery under which fome of them 
have been reprefented, and the care with which they have been 
concealed from the vulgar, has tended fo much the more to ex- 
cite their curiofity, and the difficulty attending the inquiry has 
only made them the more eager to remove the veil, and to dif- 
cover the fecret. With regard to fome of thefe queftions, no 
fatisfaction can ever be expected: the moft learned and Jabo- 
rious refearches can produce nothing more than uncertain con- 
jeCtures; which, however they may amufe the imagination, 
make no real addition to our ftock of knowledge. ‘To fuch 
kind of inquiries one might properly enough apply the an{wer 
made by the old philofopher to an impertinent fellow, who 


‘wanted to know what he had got covered up with fo much 


care under his cloak. ‘¢ Friend, fays he, I cover it on purpofe 
that you may not know.’ 

We do not mean however by thefe reflections to infinuate, 
that our Author in the work before us lies open to this charge. 
For though a part of this fubject is indeed of the myfterious 
kind, he fatisfices himfelf with giving the reader the fubftance 
of what he has colle€ted upon it from ancient writers, without 

refuming facrilegioufly to intrude into thofe hidden myfteries 
from which all but the initiated were carefully excluded. 

This eflay is introduced with fome reflections on the rife of 
idolatry, and then proceeds to inquire into the origin of the 
veneration that from the moft ancient times was paid to the Sa- 
cred Fire. The account given of this by our Author is as fol- 
lows. * Fire was ufed in all religious ceremonies. It confumed 


the burnt-offerings of our fir parents. Sometimes it fell im- 
mediately 
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mediately from heaven, and kindled the facrifice upon the altar, 
God himfelf never appeared but under a luminous form. Ie 
was no wonder then, if an element fo diftinguifhed fhould be 
looked upon with a degree of reverence: mankind having feen 
thefe fplendid appearances, and being convinced of the fpiri- 
tuality of their Creator, durft not attempt to make an image of 
him, but fought for the moft illuftrious objects in nature b 
which to reprefent him to their imagination with the greateft 
advantage, ‘Ihe fun was foon confidered as a ftriking emblem 
of this beneficent Being, and the moon and ftars feemed fitted to 
adorn the place of his refidence, and his throne. Accordingly they 
turned themfelves towards thefe heavenly bodies, whénever the 
engaged in an act of worfhip, the luftre and majefty of thefe ob- 
jects having a tendency to increafe their admiration of the mag~ 
nificence of their Author. 

Such, undoubtedly, was the firft kind of religious worfhip, 
plain and fimple, and fuited to the limited nature of the human 
underftanding, But, by degrees, the celeftial bodies feemed too 
remote ; they fought for fomething near at hand that bore the 
greateft refemblance to the fun: they could fix upon nothing 
but fire: immediately they begun to light it up every where: 
and it became the vilible fign of an invifible being, who was 
revered under that emblem. It was preferved with care, and 
regarded with awe : it was known that the Deity had fometimes 
borrowed that appearance ; they imagined he was {till prefent 
in it. When by accident it was extinguifhed, it feemed to 
them that God bhimfelf was withdrawn. ‘They haftened to 
rekindle it, and were folicitous to keep it alive. ‘This appre- 
henfion fuggefted the idea of a perpetual fire, which at length 
became facred, when the original of this practice was worn out 
by time. 

To confirm his opinion, our Author obferves that the hea- 
thens, even after they had been for ages involved in fupertfti- 
tion, feem to have entertained the fame fentiments of fire with 
thofe he has advanced. ¢ According to Varro, fire is the joul 
of the univerfe. Plutarch is ftill more exprefs. ire, fays he, 
25 the moft firiking image of the eternal power by which the univerfe 
was formed and fill fubjifis: it is the grand principle of all 
things, and the foul of the world. Fire was fo generally con- 
fidered as the image of life, that it was ufual to place extin- 
guifhed. torches on their tombs, and to put lighted ones 
into the hands of new-married couples. “The like emblem was 
given to Love and Hymen. The fable of Prometheus affords 
another unanfwerable proof, Fie {tole fire from heaven to ani- 
mate his man. It is plain then that the ancients looked upon 
this element as the life, the foul of the world.’ 
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He acknowledges, however, that the fim plicity of that vene- 
ration which was originally paid to fire, and to the heaven! 
bodies, was too foon corrupted, Inftead of confidering theas 
only as the emblems of the Deity, or the fymbols of his pre- 
fence, they made them the immediate objects of their worthip. 
This fuperftition, he obferves, prevailed amongft the Chaldeans 
bcfore Abraham’s time, and from them was received by the 
Perfians: but the religion of the latter appears to have been 
much more pure and fimple than the Chaldean. They preferved 

the doctrine of the unity of God, and would not fuiter any 
images of him to be made, nor did they build any temples, In 
fucceeding ages they hada kind of enclofures, or pjrea, im 
which they kept the facred fire, but they were not confidered 
as temples, and were notin ufe till Zoroafter’s time. Our Aue 
thor, having taken fome pains to clear the ancient Perfians from 
the charge of idolatry, and added fome farther frictures upon 
their religious Opinions and ceremonies, enters into an inguiry 
concerning Zorozfter, or Zerdufht, the founder or rather the 
reftorer of their religion. In treating of this extraordinary 
perfon, he follows the eaftern writers, in preference to the 
ae and places him in the reign of Darius Hyftafpes. He 
has alfo given a little tketch of his doctrines from the book 
called Zund or Zunda-Kefia, which is ftill extant in the old Per- 
fic characters ; and which, he obferves, Dr. ‘Thomas Hyde pro- 
pofed to have publifhed with a Latin tranflation: but the de- 
fign dropt for want of fufficient encouragement to defray the 
expence of the publication. 

But our Author does not confine the facred fire to the Chal- 
deans and Perfians : he finds traces of it amongft moft of the an- 
cient nations, and even amongit the natives of Mexico and Peru. 
In {peaking of the Egyptians, he mentions a remarkable feitival 
celebrated | by them at night, in honour of Minerva, on which 
occafion a vaft number of lamps were lighted up through the 
whole country, from whence it was called the illumination of the 
lamps, and which, as he obferves, bore a great refembiance to 
the Fraf? of Lanthorns in China, the original of both being 
equally unknown. In this connection he does not fail to take 
notice of the fire which, by the divine command, was continually 
burning upon the altar in the Jewifh fanauary, and which was 
at firft kindled in a fupernatural manner, referring to what is 
faid, Lev. ix. 24. And there came a fire cut from before the Lord, 
and confumed upon the altar the burnt-offering. 

In the following chapter he endeavours to fhew, that Fire 
was worfhipped among the Greeks under the name of aes and 
among the Romans under that of Veffa. Both thefe words, he 
thinks with Bochart, were derived from the Chaldee Efciya, 
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the fire of the Lord. And though fome writers have thoughit, 
that by Vefta was meant the earth, he obferves, the worfhi 
that was paid her is fufficient to juftify his opinion; and indeed 
thofe who maintain the other hypothetis, have been obliged to 
fuppofe a central fire in the earth, frotn which it derives its 
fruitfulnefs ; a fuppofition which will make the two opinions 
nearly to coincide.~—He adds fome remarks, which tend to thew 
the great veneration in which this goddefs was held amongft the 
Greeks, and then pafles on to confider more particularly the 
character under which fhe was worfhipped at Rome. Here he 
takes notice of the tradition fo firmly believed by the Romans, 
that they had received the worfhip of this goddefs from Aeneas, 
though it is highly probable he never was in Italy. Numa built 
the firft temple to Vefta, which was rebuilt with great mag. 
nificence: nothing of the ancient edifice remained bit its form, 
which was round, in imitation of the earth. Her ftatue was 
placed in the inner part of the temple, with the famous Palla- 
dium; and its being thus concealed from public view, probably 
gave occafion to fome to deny that any ftatue was ever ereéted 
to her. Other facred things were likewife depofited in this 
temple: but the fecrecy with which they were kept, leaves room 
ony for uncertain conjectures. 

he remainder of this Effay is taken up with an account of 
the veftals, who were the prieftefles of Vefta, and had the care 
of the facred fre. ‘The Author has carefully colleGted all he 
could find upon this fubject in ancient writers, and has drawn 
up the whole in a lively and entertaining manner. But it would 
be impoffible for us to enter into the particulars, fo as to give 
the Reader a juft idea of this part of the work, within the limits 
affigned to this article ; and barely to mention the principal heads, 
without adding the faéts he has related to illuftrate and fupport 
them, would be neither doing jufticeto the Author, nor could 
afford much inftruétion to the Reader, and would indeed be on- 
Wy to repeat what he may find in any book of Roman antiquities. 
We fhall therefore clofe the account of this work, with only 
expreffing our wifh, that the ingenious Author had been more 
particular in quoting his authorities for the feveral faéts he af- 
ferts, as he goes along. He does indeed frequently mention 
the writers whofe fentiments he adopts: but his references are 
too general, and do not put it into the Reader’s power to fatisfy 
himfelf: and without this, though one may be entertained 


S ° 
and amufed, one cannot be faid to have received much real in- 


formation. Ci . 
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Tableau biflorique des Gens de Lettres, ou Abréigé chronologique et 

~ eritique de T bifloire de la Litterature Frangoife.—A chronologi- 
cal and critical Abridgment of the Hiftory of French Litera- 
ture, confidered in its various Revolutions, from its Origin 
to the eighteenth Century. By M. L. Abbé de Longchamps. 
12mo. Vol. 3d and 4th. Paris. 1768. 


¥ N the Appendix to the thirty-eighth volume of our Review, 

we gave a fhort account of the two firft volumes of this ufe+ 
ful and entertaining work, which we are glad to fee continued. 
The volumes now before us reach'from the fixth to'the end of 
the eleventh century, a dark and barbarous period indeed, but. 
which, to readers of a philofophical turn, will furnifh matter for 
many important and ufeful ebfervations. Such readers will fee 
that fome of the moft diftinguifhing features in the-charaéter of 
the French nation are owing to circumftances and events which 
had their origin in the dark ages. , 

Our ingenious Author introduces his account ‘of the writers 
of each century, with a general view of it. He gives a very 
lively and ftriking picture of each of the ages he treats ‘of, 
and points out, with mutch tafte and judgment, what di(lin- 
guifhes one century from another. The general appearance of 
the barbarous ages, indeed, as he obferves, is pretty uniform ; 
there are circumftances, however, peculiar to each, which muft 
{trike a difcerning-and’attentive eye. 

In the fixth century, Letters, in France, ‘had ‘reached the laft 
period of their dedienton, and continued in the fame deplorable 
condition till the reign of Charlemagne. ‘The only difference 
between the fixth and feventh centurics, our Author fays, is, 
that in the feventh, people boafted, as it were, of their igno- 
rance; whereas, in the fixth, fome kind of credit was annexed 
to the cultivation of letters : no one, indeed, was truly learned 
or knowing, but every one had the ambition of appearing to be 
fo. The different ctafles of literature {till furnifhed a prodigious 
number of writers who difgraced them ; in a word, the title of 
Scholar was generally aflumed, becaufe it coft little or nothing 
to obtain it. 

In the feventh century, the French nobility thought it in- 
cumbent upon them to neglect even thofe elements of learning 
that are taught in infancy and childhood ; feveral of them 
piqued themfelves upon net being able to read, andthe generali- 
ty of them would have been afhamed of knowing how to fign 
their names. The title of Scholar was only tolerated among 
ecclefiaftics, and in order to obtain it, nothing more was necef- 
fary, than to utter a few Latin words, which they were not 
obliged to underftand: but the moft confummate ftupidity was 
ho obftacle to their promotion, and fuch was the triumph of 
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barbarifm in this deplorable age, that they were not afhamed 
of founding their title to the firit dignities of the church upon 
their ignorance of letters. 

It muft be allowed, however, that all the bifhops of the fe- 
venth century were not equally ignorant. Some of them de- 
clared openly that it was a profanation of the moft facred dignity 
of the church, to exercife it without learning and knowledge. 
It was under the adminiftration of fuch bifhops that the epif- 
copal fchools ftill preferved part of their ancient fplendor. All 
the knowledge of the nation was confined to the monafteries, 
and thofe fchools where the bifhops prefided in perfon over the 
ftudies of the younger clergy. Sacred literature was not the 
fole object of their itudies, they applied themfeves likewife to 
the profane fciences, as tar as they thought it neceilary to com- 
plete the ruin of paganifm, fome traces of which were {till re- 
maining. But all the efforts of thefe pious bifhops were inca- 
pable of exciting the emulation of the clergy; they continued 
to languifh in ignorance, ftupidity, and a thorough neglect of 
diflcipline. 

Our Author obferves, to the honour of the monafteries, that 
the greateft fan€ticy of manners and regularity of conduct pre- 
vailed in them, during the feventh century ; they never flourifhed 
more, indeed, he tells us, than in times of the moft profound 
jonarance and grofleft barbarifm. 3 

The ignorance of almoft all the laity, during this century, is 
aftonifhing. If a negociation of a delicate nature was to be 
conducted, kings durft not truft the management of it to the 
firft men of the ftate ; they were obliged to have recourfe to the 


monafteries, and to the different orders of the clergy, for ambaf- . 


fadors. A mere monk often prefided over the counfels of kings, 
and, according to,his caprice or his knowledge, determined the 
fate of nations; after this, he refumed, without reluctance, 
the humble offices of the cloyfter, fubmitted patiently to 
the yoke of monaftic fubordination ; and after having ferved, 
nay fometimes faved the ftate, continued to languifh in the low 
employment of a reader or a fexton. 

Our Author's introduCtory view of the eighth century will 
be perufed with pleafure by every Reader of tafte, but we muft 
confine ourfelves to part of what he fays concerning Charle- 
magne.— This great prince, he obferves, was born with bene- 
volent difpofitions, and an exalted capacity ; his benevolence 
formed the fcheme which his genius executed. When the 
death of Pepin left him fole mafter of a vaft empire, he did not 
think fo much of enlarging its boundaries, as of delivering it 
from the yoke of barbarifm. The execution of fuch a defign 
required preliminary operations, the neceffity of which could 
not efcape the fagacity of the French monarch. His firft views 
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were directed to the general police of the kingdom, and what he 
did in this refpect will be an eterna! monument of his great fa- 
gacity and extenfive genius. Ecclefiaftical difcipline necef- 
farily entered into his plan: accordingly, he reftored to the ca- 
nons that authority which they had loft; the clergy recovered 
the purity of their antient manners ; fuperftitious practices were 
banifhed from the bofom of the church; and divine worfhip re- 
fumed that character of decency and majefty, which a long fe- 
ries of profanations had utterly abolifhed. 

Jn order to accomplifh his glorious defign, it was neceflary to 
fecure the tranquillity of the ftate; and war was one of the 
means which the hero employed. ‘The rapidity of his conquefts 
is well known ;—nothing now was wanting but fellow-labourers 
worthy of fharing his glory. His own dominions, vaft and exe 
tenfive as they were, could not furnifh him with any, and he 
was obliged to have recourfe to Italy, Ireland, and England.— 
Paul Wenefride, Clemens, Paulinus, T heodulfun, &c. were 
of eminent fervice to him in the execution of his fcheme: but 
of all thofe who had the honour of co-operating with him, none 
fo well deferved the title of the Second Reftorer of French Lite- 
rature, as the learned and illuftrious ALCUIN, whole rapid 
progrefs in every branch of learning aftonilhed his own nation, 
and the age he lived in. It was in {taly that the guardian ge- 
nius of France introduced this extraordinary man to the ac- 
quaintance of our hero: their firft interview was at Parma, 
where they figned that agreement which is fo famous in the an- 
nals of literary hiftory. 

In the year 780, Alcuin came into France to give public lec- 
tures in logic, grammar, and npirap- and Charlemagne was 
his firft fcholar. All the grandees of the court, the princes of 
the blood, nay the monarch himfelf, became fubject to the laws 
of fubordination that were ettablifhed in the &cole du Palais. 
The example of a hero fo eager in the purfuit of knowledge ex- 
cited emulation in every breait; young perfons flocked from the 
extremities of the French empire to this clebrated fchool, where 
perfons of the firft rank were treated with no marks of diftinc- 
tion, but in proportion to the progrefs they made in their 
ftudies. 

The monarch applied himfelf to the ftudy of all the arts and 
{ciences ; there was not one of them which he was not defirous 
of being acquainted with. Aftronomy, however, was his fa- 
vourite ftudy, a and he retained his fondnefs for it to the end of 
his life. In order to encourage a tafte for letters among the 
great, none were admitted to his friendfhip or familiarity but 
fuch as were moft diftinguifhed for their learning. A man of 
letters, without any other recommendation, had aes free 


accefs tothe throne. Knowledge, ina word, was the firft title 
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to his favour, and ignorance no longer dared to afpire after the 
firft dignities cither in church or ftate. 

The inftruction of the clergy was what he had greatly at 
heart. It was one of his maxims, that a prieft without know- 
ledge is as contemptible as a fuldier without bravery.— The ec- 
clefiaftical {chools were re-eftablifhed ; the monafteries became 
once more the fanctuaries of {cicnce ; and all orders of men in 
the kingdom were forward in feconding the views of a monarch, 
fo attentive to the improvement of the human mind in the 
nieaneft claffes of his fubjects. 

Under the aufpices of Charlemagne, Europe refumed a new 
face. All the arts were cultivated and encouraged, excepting 
medicine, which the monarch looked upon as an uncertain and 
dangerous art. “heology, in particular, was greatly honoured ; 
erammar, logic, and geometry entered into the general fyftem 
of education ; ; poetry, eloquence, mufic, and archite€ture be- 
came once more familiar to perfons of rank and fortune. If ex- 
cellence was not attained in thefe fublime arts, people at Jeatt 
took pleafure in them, and thofe who cultivated them ‘were 
highly efteemed, and advanced to places of importance in the 
ftate. 

But though letters recovered part of their ancient f{plendor 
under Charlemagne, they only enjoyed a momentary triumph. 
A long feries of profperous reigns was what alone could give 
them folidity and duration. T he | princes who fucceeded Charles 
wanted his genius, and the attempts they made in order to fup- 
port the caufe of letters were weak, like themfelves.— Befides, 
Charles had fubjeéted literature toa fervile dependence upon 
religion, which he confidered as one of its firmeft fupports, and, 
confequently, thought it incumbent upon ‘him to connect them 
fo clofely together, as that their interefts fhould be infeparable. 
He looked upon theology as the firmeft bafis of theirmutual de- 
pendence, and, accordingly, gave it the preference’ to every 
other branch of knowledge, 

But tho’ this plan does great honour to the piety of Charles, 
it refle€is very little on his facacity.—He fhut the doors of the 
temple of fame upon every profane writer; he deprived the 
great models of antiquity of their right of aiding and cherifhing 
genius, of forming imitators, and of appearing a fecond time 
in the compofitions of the moderns ; he did not confider that ths 
rigid truth of the doctrines of Chriftianity, the unfathomable 
depth of its myfteries, the fublimity of its morals, were inca- 
‘pable of yielding to the various fallies of imagination. He did 
not fee that he was making religion anfwerable for the capr- 
cious ftarts of genius, by thus confounding their dow inions. 

But the oreatett i inconvenience arifing from this kind of lite- 
rary leciflation was, that it deprived letters of all hopes of fup- 
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porting themfelves in. thofe times of violence and perfecution, 
when human aid is infufficient. to fecure the church from utter 
ruin. Befides, Charles fhould have forefeen that the fields he 
had cultivated would nat.always be occupied by men of letters, 
who were real friends to Chriftianity ; that indifference for reli- 
gion. would: fooner. or later occafion the ruin of arts and litera- 
ture; in a.word, that.if the path he pointed out fhou!d once be 
forfaken, a fecond revolution in the human mind would be ne- 
cellary, and that it might be many ages before it arrived. 

Such is. the fate of Chriftianity, our Author obferves, that 
its times of darknefs and trouble are the fure prefages of its fu- 
ture fplendor. A brighter light always. diilipates the clouds 
that. occafionally furround, it, and its triumphs are never more 
certain than, when its ruin has been thought inevitable. It is 
far otherwife with human eftablifhments that are raifed under 
the aufpices of religion when in a flourifhing ftate; they are 
deftroyed, whilfi religion is only eclipfed ; and their total ruin 
is via only a. weak fign of the flownefs of. its progrefs. Charles 
did not forefee thefe inconveniencies ; and, hence. it was that 
the knowledge and literature of France f{carce furvived him, and 
that his tomb was, as it were, a gulf wherein aJl the arts and 
{ciences of Europe were {wa!lowed. up, till the fifteenth century. 

{n the introductory views of the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
there are fome very ingenious obfervations concerning the ori- 
gin of French gallaotry, their frzvolité, their language, &c. but 
we muft refer our Readers to the Author himfelf, whom we 
quit, indeed, with regret, but hope foon to. have an opportu- 
nity of accompanying him in his progrefs through the bright 
ages of French literature. In his third and: fourth volumes he 
has travelled very expeditioufly through a long and barbarous 
period ; a more interefting and entertaining fcene now begins 
to open to his view, and a nobler field for the difplay of his 
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An Impartial Hiftory of the Jefuits. 2 Vol. See Appendix to 
Review, Vol. XX XIX. 


N. our Jaft Appendix we gave fome account of the former 

part of this work, and jut mentioned the fubjects treated of 
in the fecond volume. Among thefe was the eftablifhment of 
the Jefuits in Paraguay. As there is fomething fo very fingular 
in this event, and as it bad fo confiderable an influence in pro- 
curing their expulfion, it will probably be an entertainmeat to 
fome of our Readsrs to fee what the Author has faid upon it. 
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He introduces the account with tome reflections on the cone 
queft of America by the Spaniards, -_ the cruelties exercifed 
by them on the wretched iuhabitants. ¢ A fingular kind of ju- 
rifprudence (‘ays our Author) conveyed to the Luropeans, 
who fhould firit land there, a right to thofe vaft territories. 
The popes, by their bulls, gave a fanction to thefe ill-grounded 
claims. The high-prieft of the fun at Cufco had juft as much 
right to have given Rome and the church to one of the Incas of 
Peru. But the Incas had no mufkets nor cannon: and it was 
from thefe the bulls received an authority that could not be 
difputed. Some Spanifh freebooters, as is well known, were 
the moft zealous to avail themfelves of this excellent title. Ie 
was by this means they got poflefion of more than one half of 
America. ‘The bulls having g given them the property of the 
country, they added to it that of the inhabitants. No one isa 
ftranz:r to the barbarity with which they perfilted, for more than 
thirty years, in maflacring thefe unfortunate Indians, who were 
naked, unarmed, and whofe only crime contifted in their having 
a great deal of gold, and no iron. 

At length, however, cruelty was difarmed by avarice. Thefe 
favage conquerors, growing weary of deftroying men without 
any advantage, refolved to make their death turn to fome profit. 
‘They became lefs- blood-thirfty, without being more humane. 
They fubftituted flavery inflead of butchery, and refeived the 
Jndians to work in the mines. ‘They {pared their lives as we 
ipare the lives of our cattle, whofe milk we make ufe of before 
we feed upon their flefh, hele unhappy creatures were divided 
into companies, and were hired of the governors at a certain 
price by undertakers, who aifigned them unmerciful tafks, and 
were called to no account, when they perifhed through the la- 
bour and hardfhips they underwent. 

‘ But the moft extraordinary circumftance was, that while they 
treated them with this cruelty, they preached Chriftianity to 
them. Thefe barbarous conquerors were attended with zea- 
lous catechifts. From the firft the court of Spain took care to 
fend over monks with the foldiers. This country, which had 
been fo horribly laid wafte, was at the fame time filled with 
troops of banditti, who mafiacred the people, and with Domi- 
nicans, who exhorted them to be baptized, and to receive the 
fame faith with their implacable enemies. If this faith had 
been flrong enough to have broke their chains, it is probable 
they might have readily embraced it. But its power was con- 
fined to the other life. “hefe wretches, looking upon fuch ex- 
hortations only as a frefh infult, died full of abhorrence of a re- 
ligion which, as they imagined, authorifed fuch cruelties. Some 
of them, who efcaped the firft carnage, fought an afylum in the 
mountains, far from the happy feats of their anceftors. — 
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their terror of the enemy kept them for a confiderable time con- 
cealed. At length they became brave thro’ neceffity, and cruel 
though defpair. Being obliged to kill or to be killed, they 
chofe the former, Whatever wore the appearance of a Spa-~ 
niard, was deftroyed by them without mercy. From hence a 
war took its rife, which continues to this day, and which the’ 
Spanifh writers are not afhamed to call a‘revolt. 

‘ In the midft of the alarm which this revolution produced 
in the new colonies, fome Jefuits, reflecting on what had pafled, 
were convinced that thefe Indians were naturally gentle and i in- 
oftenfive, and that their being no longer fo was owing to necef~ 
fity, and not to choice. They faw that their revenge “proceeded 
more from fear than from any malignity of mind. They con-' 
cluded therefore that, by purfuing a different method with 
them, it would be poffible to infpire them with different fenti- 
ments. ‘They refolved to hazard the experiment. Accordingly. 
they began with procuring an edict frcem the court of Spain, 
which gave liberty to all who fhould by their means become 
Chriftians. They even obtained a grant of the abfolute domi- 
nion over all the colonies they could form, with a power of ap- 
pointing what laws and cuftoms they fhould think fit. “They 
then entered in earneft upon this preat work. 

‘ As in the Eaft-Indies, where they were fupported by the in- 
quifition, they had behaved with the utmoft pride and haughti- 
nefs, here on the contrary they difcovered nothing but meeknefs 
and gentlenefs. They went alone into the defarts, lived like 
the favages, and fet them examples of mildnefs and patience. 
By the fervices they performed for them, and the degree in 
which they gained their affection, they even reftored the times 
of Amphion and Orpheus. They failed down their rivers play- 
ing upon the violin or the flute. ‘The barbarians, {truck with 
this new kind of harmony, liftened with reverence to men who 
who were able to produce it, and looked upon them as fome-" 
thing divine. The miffionary, having thws prepared the way, 
joined -himfelf to their fociety, made one in their hunting par- 
ties, and learnt their language. His fuperior knowledge gave 
him an abfolute afcendency over the minds of thefe ignorant 
creatures. He inftruéted them in the morality rather than the 
myfteries of the gofpel, and took care that his own practice 
fhould lead the way. He preached up to them charity, concord, 
and all the virtues which Chriftianity recommends; and infen- 
fibly gave them a tafte for a regular fociety, in which they 

might enjoy the fruit of his maxims.’ 

Our Author here makes fome reflections on the difficulties 
and hardfhips which thefe fathers encountered in the profecution 
of their defign, and obferves that, whatever ill ufe their fuce 
ceflors may have made of their power, it would be unjuft to 
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refufe a due fhare of praife to men, who expofed themfelves to 
the utmoft hazard of their lives, in order to civilize a rude and 
barbarous people, or to afcribe fuch heroic actions to no higher 
principle than ambition or avarice, when they had no profpeét 
of gratifying either of thofe principles by reducing a number of 
favages, in a part of the country which produced no gold. 
He then proceeds to explain the nature of the inftitution they 
aftablifhed amongft their new. profelytes, in the following terms, 

© Religion was the bafis of the new political government in 
Paraguays Many other lawgivers had made ufe of the faine-en- 
gine ;; but none ever did it with fo much fuccefs, except Mofes, 
who, being fupported in his miffion by a. divine authority, ob- 
liged the underftanding to fubmit: without the neceffity of con- 
viction. The Jefuits, lefs favoured of Heaven, fought for 
other refources. To perfuade the Indians. to embrace Chriftia- 
nity, they employed at firft the views of am immediate and per- 
ffnal: intereft:onlys “They promifed to thofe who believed it, 
freedoin and fafety. The barbarians, feeing thefe promifes ac- 
tually. fulfilled, came in crouds to be baptized, They defir- 
ad: nothing but their liberty: and when, they, faw their neigh- 
hourg groaning under the heavy: yoke of the Spaniards, they 
thought themielves happy in being Chriftians with the Jefuits. 
The firft: generasion pafled away, without any real perfuafion of 
the truth of religion: but it was otherwife with the next. 
Their children, being educated by the mifftonaries, to whofe: 
enre their parents made no fcruple of committing them, were 
hecome tractable by ufe, which with mofk men goes farther 
than conviction. They were taught: to worfhip a God, wha 
was powerful and: terrible Being, who required an abfolute. 
obedience, and dcfivered his. oracles by the: mouth of the mif- 
fionaries, whole orders they believed it criminal to oppofe. 
Thefe: fathers wane too wile to. enjoin their fubmiffion. to any 
thing: that: contradicted the immutable laws which Nature had. 
angraven: with her ewn hand on. every heart; fo that this new 
nace looked upan their protectors, ag the organs of the Deity, 
and the infallible inftruments of executing his decrees. 

© This fark pain being once. gained, the reft followed with- 
mur any difficulty. They received with the humbleft fubmiffion. 
laws. which feemed to.have been.dictated to the Jefuits by fuperior 
wife, Property, that everlafting faurce of difcord and mifchief 
amongft men, wag banifhed from Paraguay. Al] the- lands; he- 
Jonged te the State: ewery hand that was: capable of labour was 
equally employed in cultivating them:: the fruits. of the earth 
weng; preferved in vaft magazines, under the cate ofthe. curate, 
whq difributed: to each family: in his diviftom the fhare that: was 
necaffary for their fubfiftance. AJ] the members of this. commu- 
nity, confecrated: their labours to its fprvice, and in, “en be 
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infured a fupport to each. Avarice and force being wholly ex- 
cluded, their union and. peace were very rarely difturbed.’ 

¢ As the legiflators of Paraguay wanted to encreafe their 
numbers, they would not admit of a. virtue that directly. contra-. 
disted their defign. They never recommended chafhity to their 
difciples; but they found out a; method, of preventing the difor- 
ders by. which it ig violated.. They took care to marry theny at 
the period which Nature feems to point out. A regard to their 
character, and the fecret fear of offending that Gad from whom 
nothing can be concealed, kept. them faithful after marriage ; 
and the vigilance of their pafter preferved them from thofe temp- 
tations to which they might have been expofed. When the 
public bufineis obliged the hufband to be abfent from his. fami- 
ly, the wife immediately retired ta: one of thofe houfes that 
were appropriated to that ule, and: were under the direction of 
aged widows. Here fhe fpent her time: im fome ufeful employ- 
ments, at a diftance from thofe:{cenes that might have rendered! 
the obfervance of the law. more difficwt. The reft of their 
time, the laborious life which all the citizens led, banifhed. 
thofe vices of which idlenefs is almoft always the caufe.. The 
men worked in the field, and the women. regeived every week a: 
cestain. quantity of linen: or cotton, which they: were to. deliver 
{pun at a fixed time. Even the children had. their tafks, ia 
proportion to their frength ; and, they learnt bevimes to render 
themfelves ufeful,. 

‘ The greater part. of thofe arts, which. ferve to. foften life: 
were tran{planted from Kurope into this favage country; but 
here they were made fubfervient only to real utility, ar to inne- 
cent pleafure. Their fcholara were inftructed in painting, ar-. 
chitecture, and mufic,, But their bands, being direéted by 
hearts free from polluyon,, drew none of thofe pdtures, whofe: 
fole merit often confifts. in: their infamy; nor raifed any, of thotie: 
edifices, in which. a haughty, magnificence makes the aris admi-. 
nifter to the triusoph of luxury: nor did they: produce from. thei¢ 
inftruments thofe. founds that enervate the mind, while they 
pleafe the ear. Architecture confecrated ta the Supreme Being 
temples worthy of his Majeity ; Painting furnifhed them with 
agreeable ornaments; Mufic animated thofe feftivals, which 
gratitude, or if you will, Policy, infticuted. 

‘ Thefe feftivals were, like-thofe amonett the ancients, mag- 
nificent fpe&tacles. The intention of them was to exprefs their 
thankfulnefs to God for life, and all its bleffings. They were 
accompanied with. dancing ; and’ they. infpired a fenfible delight, 
which rendered them, at once more affecting and refpectable ta. 
thefe honeft people, who in.a being of fa much goodnefs, ada~. 
red the Author of their felicity. “Lhis:euftem: has heem critici« 
zed with too much feverity : a cuftony authorized. by ail reli- 
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gions, without excepting the true. It is certain that God, jn 
eondemning what is criminal, does not make joy acrime. The 
pomp and parade of {plendid feftivals is well adapted to excite 
in plain and honeft hearts, that enthufiafm, which makes them 
tenfible of the prefence of the divinity *. 

* By fixing, in this manner, the feal of religion on the nlea- 
fures of their fubjecéts, the Jefuits removed at a diftance thofe 
lights that might have created a difzuft for them, or have 
dtirred up defires after others of a more exquifite, but lefs in- 
nocent kind. They were fuffered to acquire only that degree 
of knowledge which they could not abufe: they were never 
taught to difpute upon the doctrines of religion, but only to be- 
lieve them. They were not infpired with the ambition of know- 
ing and explaining every thing. ‘They were only taught a little 
reading, finging, writing, and accounts. To till the ground, 
to produce chiidren, to pay refpect to their curate, were the on- 
ly duties enjoined the Paraguayans. Religion, which enobled 
them, rendered them eafy, and excluded all idea of fervitude 
and conftraint. 

© I fhall not determine whether the fimplicity of thefe occu- 
pations was fufficient to fill the human mind; whether the Je- 
fuits confidered this ignorance as favourable to the fupport of 
their defpotic power, or as the molt effectual means of prevent- 
ing thofe evils with which fcience is every where elfe attended. 
Neither do I enquire whether, in Nature’s plan, it be effential: 
to happinefs to have theatres, academies, phyficians to kill, 
philofophers to cabal, and do€tors to difpute I only fay, 
that the Paraguayans had none of thefe, and that they had no 
reafon on that account to complain. 

‘ In order the more certainly to fecure either their blindnefs 
or their repofe, all intercourfe with the Spaniards was en- 
tirely cut off. They did not fo much as know their language. 
Indeed, this precaution was abfolutely neceflary: the admiffion 
of a fingle European into thefe peaceful climates, would foon 
have raifed a ftorm. He would have affected an infulting fupe- 
riority over the inhabitants ; and would have pretended at leaft 





* Tt is by fuch kind of arguments that many of our modern Catho- 
lic writers defend thofe parts of their worfhip, which Proteftants do not 
fcruple to condemn as fuperftition, and which they think only tend to 
convert the whole of religion into a folemn farce, It is true, there was 
a great deal of external pomp in the Jewith ritual: but it ought to be 
confidered, that theirs was a low, fervile and imperfect inftitution, 
when compared with the Chriftian; and though wifely adapted to thofe 
times of ignorance, is by no means fit to be a ftandard for thofe who 
have received the fuperior light of the gofpel, and are exprefsly taught 
by their great Lawgiver, that the only acceptable worfhip is that which 
is offered in fpirit and in truth. 
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to a dangerous equality with the minifters of relicion. By at- 
tacking the refpect due to the fovereigns, he would have dimi-- 
nifhed the confidence and fubmiffion “of the fubjects. A tafte 
for elegance and independence, with all the pafions from which 
this little corner of the earth had hitherto been happily free, 
would, by deerees, have found their way into it; and thus the 
ftranger would have done thefe honeft creatures the fatal fervice 
of rending their hearts, under pretence of ope ning their eyes. 

‘It has been faid, that this exclufion of the Spaniards cons: 
cealed fome other defigns ; ; and that it was intended to prevent 
the riches of the country from being difcovered. “This is in- 
deed very likely: but ir ‘fhould at the fame time be remem- 
bered, that thefe riches were produced by the Jefuits. Upon 
their arrival, Paraguay was a vaft defert, covered with forefts, oad 
infefted with ferpents. The barbarity of the European conquer- 
ors had driven thither fome favages, who only added to the num- 
ber of wild beafts. “Ihe miflionaries alone introduced reafon, 
and the love of labour. ‘The inhabitants that were raifed in 
thefe deferts, the harvefts with which they were covered, the 
fociety that was formed in them, all was their own work. [ 
do not fee how their right to difpofe of the fruit of their labours 
can be difputed. 

‘Tt bas been afked, what was the foundation of this right ? 
Upon what authority have the jfefuits preiumed to eftablifh an 
empire feparate from all others ’-—And what right had the Spa- 
niards and Portuguefe to the neighbouring countries? The 
fecured them to themfelves by deluging them in blood: their 
right of pofleffion was the flaughter of the natives. But the Je- 
fuits claimed Paraguay by a very different title: they had create. 
ed both the land and its inhabitants. 

‘ Have we not feen monks of other orders both conquerors 
and fovereigns? The Teutonick knights, and thofe of Malta, 
did they not unite the fupreme power with their vows of having 
no pofleffions? Thefe German Benedictines, whofe fovereign 
right over their own lands no one difputes, have they any thing 
to ) alledge to juftify the pofleffion of them, but the original 
ufurpation, or the cultivation of them by their predeceffors ? ? 
But the Jefuits never ufurped Paraguay: they cultivated and 
improved it. This country, under any other government, 
would have been peopled with tygers and lions. Under 
their’s, it was filled with induftrious men. If the Spaniards 
had found thefe men there, they would have buried them 
alive in thofe poifonous dungeons, where avarice extracts gold 
out of human blood. The Jefuits fuffered them to breathe a 
pure air: they required of them only a moderate degree of la- 
pour, on which Nature has beftowed the only neceflary trea- 
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fures, and which at the fame time preferves the health, and 
keeps the paffions in due fubjection. 

* I do not pretend to defcribe exactly all the myfteries of this 
government. Such a detail would be too long; and befides 


~ 
~ 


would lead me into fome dangerous fubjects, which [ neither 
will nor ought to touch upon. I[t would grieve me to be oblj- 
ged to degrade fo fine an inftitution, and to acknowledze that 
the wife policy to which it owed its beginning, had been after. 
wards abufed. 

‘ But how criminal foever it may have {ince become, I can- 
not help obferving, that at leaft it has not been fo with refpect 
to the fubjects, It has fecured to them a life of uninterrupted 
tranquillity, and the enjoyment of ali the pleafures that Nature 
approves; while it has kept out of their reach the knowledge 
and defire of all others. It has faved them from the devouring 
cares of poverty, and the extravagant pride of riches. After a 
life thus fpent, it enfured to them a peaceful clofe, free from 
difquietude and remorfe. ‘They went to. receive * trom God, 
whofe commands they: had performed, thofe rewards which he 
had promifed them by the mouth of his minititers.—Certainly, if 
ever there was.a happy nation on earth, it mutt have been in 
Paraguay. 

© But-their mafters, it is faid, reaped the fruit of their labour. 
They drew: frem this land, which was bedewed. with. their 
fweat, thofe treafures which they made ufe of to fupport their 
power elfewhere,—And how were thefe people concerned in the 
ufe: that was made of wealth which they did not want? Their 
defires, were fatisfied. When they were cloathed, fed, em- 
ployed, and entertained, why fhould they dilturb themfelves, 
about a fuperfluity which they- could not confume themfelves ? 
Fhis fuperfuity. does indeed eoneern us, if it be truc, as we are 
tokd,. thag it is; employed in Europe in bribing bilkops, in cor- 
rupting cardinals, in forming ex difperling the thunders of the 
vatican, in purchasing the blood, of kings. Ie ought undoubt- 
edly to be taken away from thofe who employ. it ‘for fuch ter- 
ribie purposes > but the hands, however, by whole labours it is 
procured, are; not accomplices in the defign. Notwithftanding 
the crimes which, ia Italy or Portugal, men were hired tg, 
commit, with the profits that arofe from the herb of Paraguay, 
they might, ftill live very happy in the Reductions $, and the very. 
name of a crime might there be unknown.’ 


* In the original it is, Ls alloiext demander au Dicu,; but it might 
have feemed too. harth, if it had been tranflated literally. And pro- 
bably the Author meant only to exprefs the fame thought with more 
{pisit. 

“s The name of the diftrits ar parifhes, into which Paraguay 
is Civided. 
Such 
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Such is the idea which our Author gives of this celebrated 
etablifhment, and which indeed in the main agrees with that 
siven by Uiloa, whofe account is much more particular and mi- 
pute. But it is obvious to-remark, that fince all our intelli- 
sence upon this fubject muft: neceflarily come through the hands 
of the Jefuits, great allowance ought in all reafon to be made 
for their reprefentation of things. As they tell their own 
tory, they will without coubt make it as honourable to them- 
(elves as they can: and thefe Reverend Fathers have given the 
world fufficient proofs that they confider truth as of little 
confequence, whcn compared with the credit of their or- 
der, ‘They cannot therefore reafonably take it ill, if we fuf- 

nd our affent to thefe pleafing tales, til] their account has been 
confirmed by the teftimony of more impartial and more credible 
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Des Caufes du bonheur Public. 


Concerning the Caufes of public Happinefs ;—dedicated to the 
Dauphin, by Abbe Gros de Befplas, of the Society of the 
Sorbonne, &c. 8vo. Paris, 1768. 


T°HOU GH the Author of this work writes folely with a 

view to the interefts of his own country, yet Readers of 
every country, and of almoft every clafs, may find their accourit 
in perufing itattentively. The Author appears to be a man of 
fenfe and -obfervation, wel] acquainted with the ftate and cir- 
cumftances of France, and a friend to virtue and religion. 
Candid Readers will make proper allowances for the prejudices 
of a French writer in favour of his country and of his religion ; 
luch prejudices are not only natural and unavoidable, but often 
produce the moft beneficial effe&ts——-Our Author’s ftyle and 
manner is too florid and declamatory to be pleating to the lovers 
of fimplicity, and perfons of an elegant tafte; his work, how- 
ever, abounds with ftriking and lively fentiments upon fubjects 
of the higheft importance. 

He affigns three caufes of public happincfs, wz. the national 
character, religion, -and the virtues of a good prince ; the fe- 
cond of thefe he confiders as she moft efficacious, and the moft 
univerfal, and, confequently, as that which beft deferves the 
attention of government. Accordingly, he enlarges very much 
en the fubje&t of religion, and fhews the influence it has upon 
all the different orders of the ftate, from the monarch to the 
loweft clafles of the people. Part of what he fays upon this 
head we fhall lay before cur Readers, asa fimall fpecimen of his 
work, 
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Speaking of the influence which men of genius have upon 
the public good when they are friends to religion, he fays— 
Heaven has formed men much fuperior to kings, viz. men of 
genius. ‘heir exiftence comprehends the prefent and the fu- 
ture; and if the world was to be eternal, men of genius would 
be eternal likewife. ‘The center of the moral worid is occupied. 
by them, and they diffufe light all around them. 

The greateft power that religion ever exercifed over men is 
that of having fubjected the great geniufes of antiquity ; for 
the glory of talents will not furely be denied to Paul, to the firft 
apologifts for religion, to Clemens of Alexandria, to Cyprian, 
to Origen, to Auguitin, and to Chryfottom. Thefe men drew 
the multitude after them. If talents had fo powerful an influ- 
ence over the people, it is eafy to imagine how forcible religion 
was in their mouths, and how extenfive its empire. While 
treating fuch a fubject, I hope, I fhall be forgiven for men- 
tioning a circumftance borrowed from the religion of the Pa. 
gans; wat a fight for me, faid Diocles, 7s Epicurus upon his kuees 
inthe Temple!’ 1 was never fo fenfible of the majefly of Fupiter. 

Religion, in the writings of a man of eminent abilities, has 
more fplendor and authority ; in his converfation, it has more 
majefty and dignity; in his example, it has more weight and 
importance. ‘I he Libertine will not dare to difparage virtue or 
religion in the prefence of a man whofe talents overwhelm him, 
not will the Infidel venture to attack the dodrines of religion, 
because he will be afraid of being foon confounded.—When the 
truth is defended by a man of genius, it carries ftronger con- 
viction into the foul, The arms of religion feem to acquire 
a degree of ftrength proportioned to the hand that makes ufe of 
them.— The impreflion which a man of genius makes upon us 
is tne work of Heaven, which wifely governs that which 1s lefs 
excellent by that which is more fo; and the light of genius 
has never fo powerful an influence over us, as when it en- 
lightens the paths of virtue.— 

What advantages does not rcligion derive from men of exalt- 
ed genius! they are her confolation, and her glory. Is it ne- 
ceflary to go back to remote ages, in order to repel the attacks 
of an artful and infidious adverfary, who attempts to fhake the 
antient foundations of our faith? An able defender inftantly 
arifes, and penetrates into the darknefs of antiquity ; the igno- 
rance of the moft barbarous ages does not ftop nim; he pierces 
into the Chaos, and carries light along with him. Does a per- 
verfeadverfary perplex and embarrafs ordinary readers by refined 
fubtleties and abftract fpeculations ? A genius ftill more penc- 
trating purfucs him, gets before him, unravels his fophiftry, 
checks his temerity, and fupports the caule of eternal truth.— 
A man, favoured by heaven with diltinguifhed talents, trants 
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mits truth to future generations, and renders it perpetual. His 
writings are, as it were, a temple, where truth takes up her 
abode, and which time renders more and more venerable. 
When the hero and the politician are forgotten, the man of 

enius becomes daily more and more renowned ; his foul feems 
to fhew itfelf with greater {plendor amidft the darknefs of the 
orave 5 fame feats herfelf, in a manner, at the foot of his urn, 
and defends him againft the outrages of death.—. 

Virtue, the moft formidable rampart of ftates and kingdoms, 
has no defenders fo able to maintain her in that empire which is 
due to her upon earth, as men of exalted talents. Accordingly 
Heaven, ever attentive to the wants of mankind, generally pro- 
duces men of genius in private ftations, where they can watch 
with more advantage over the interefts of virtue. Calm and 
felf-pofleffed, the paffions of the great do not interrupt their 
tranquillity, thofe of the rich are far from them ; the wants of 
the unfortunate are near enough to excite their compaffion, and 
not too near to make them unhappy. ‘Their lot infpires them 
neither with mean fentiments, nor with pride and infenfibility ; 
virtue, if I may be allowed the expreffion, has a free courfe in 
their fouls.—Virtue, fuch is the world we live in, is little re- 
lifhed in perfons of ordinary capacities ; it is thought to have a 
certain character of weaknefs, and fometimes of pui fillanimity. 
But in a man of eminent talents, it aflumes the character of his 
genius 5 fhews itfelf in its genuine colours, and juft propor- 
tions; it has all the vigour of the heart it pofiefles; is manly, 
bold, refolute, noble and heroic. 

i do not include in the number of the defenders of religion 
thofe men, whoare pofiefled of fome abilities indeed, but whofe 
pens are dipt in gall, and who are always ready to pour the poi- 
fon of the bittereft fatire upon the enemies of the truth. an 
fumptuous defenders! Ye are always in arms, watchin 
the moment when a work appears that has the lett ae sa 
malignity in it, in order to fall upon it directly, and tcar it to 
pieces. Reftlefs and turbulent defenders! Ye feem to ftand in 
need of this kind of unhappy war to feed and cherifh your ge- 
nius, and to give fome kind of eclat to your talents. Dange- 
rous apologifts ! your fears for religion are too great. Suffer 
thofe impure flames to diffipate themfelves in the dark night 
which gave them birth. When the day-ftar appears again upon 
the horifon, behold they are gone for ever. 

If fuch defenders of religion were only to attack weak ad- 
verfaries, the aggrelior and the apologift would probably foon 
be involved in the fame obfcurity ; but no fooner does 
a formidable antagonift appear upon the ftage, than we 
sce the fame temerity, the fame prefumptica. “Such perfons 
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dp much harm toa good caufe ; they excite quarrels, often brin 
on a.general action, and ‘expole the fanétity of religion, We 
look for the virtues of thatreligion, the doétrines of ‘which are 
defended with fo great warmth by fuch perfons ; but inftead -f 
vistues they fhew us ‘nothing but pafiton ‘and blind ‘zeal, 

Conceitedimen ! cultivate, firft, the virtues of religion; cul- 
tivate them carefully, cultivate'them long, and then ‘proceed to 
the defence of its dodtrines. ‘“Vhofe only who bear its ‘crofs 
are permitted to asm themfelves with its fword. How pleafing 
it is to-fee ‘him, who fights for the plory of the altar, animated 
with ‘that fpirit of moderation which Chriftianity fo flrongly 
recommends! Docs an‘enemy make his appearance? the zea. 
Jous defender is:generous ‘in bis attack, ‘he gives this ‘enemy every 
udvantage he can; or rather, religion knows ‘no enemies, they 
are only children whole return ‘and reformation fhe-expe@s. A 
man full of ‘the fpirit which the infpires, knows no weapons but 
thofe of gentlencfs and Jove, he points all his attacks at the 
heart of him whom he wants to conquer. ‘He ftrives ‘to ‘more 
end affecthim; and, in order to fpare his felf-love, draws him 
back to the right path, befere be perceives, in a manner, that 
he had deviated from it. Such a defender never employs his abi- 
lities till the has exhaufted his virtues; ‘he makes-ufe of his 
heart firft, and ‘his ‘genius afterwards. 

When fucha.perfon treats ‘of the vencrable do€rines of religion, 
he does it with extreme circum/peCtion ; and difclofes them 
without removing that veil wherewith heaven ‘itfelf has covered 
them. He confiders that the feal of God is upon ‘them, and 
knows that it.is:not for mortals to ‘take it-off. When an ad- 
verfary yields his heart to religion, his underftanding will foon 
furrender : infidelity does not ‘contend ‘fo much for its opinions 
as for its pafhons. 

The influence of a great penius upon the age he lives in is 
aftonifhing. It is in bis power to bring about a general reve- 
jution. In his calm and‘filent retreat, he feems a ftranger to 
the whole univerfe; his talents have not yet difplayed them- 
felves; he has attracted no attention: m an inftant, the age 
aéis under bis direQion.—An ambitious monarch makes con- 
quefts ; he imagines that the aftoniilied nations arownd ‘him will 
celebrate his victortes; that monuments of his glory will be 
erected every where; that people will bow the knee before 
him, and that he will be a god apon earth. He is miftaken; 
be has derived fuch notions from ages wherein ignorance confe- 
crated ambition. The man of genius fpeaks, and the haughty 
conqueror fzi!s from the heights of his glory. Nations open 
their eyes; taught by this new mafler, they no longer fee any 
real grandeur but in humanity, any fubje& for panegyric but 
beneficence. Victories are now only phantoms of pride; the 
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power that rules by rigour, by iaagerd, fway, by force, is only 
a violent oppofitton to the order of nature. Every thing is 
changed. A throne is no longer an object of attention than 
whillt gent! ences, gencrofity, “clemency, love, and goodnefs 
fupport it. Who has brought about this wonderful revolution 2 
The man of genius; it is ‘he who pulls down, and who builds 
up. He has one infcription only for monuments ecreéted to the 
glory of monarchs, wz, 0 BENEFICENT PRINCES.— 

There is only one empire which the man of genius cannot 
_, ; itis that which heaven has fecured to our holy reli- 
gion; but theugh he cannot deftroy it, he may attack it; he 
may tha ike it; and his attacks may have fatal eflects upon the 
public good.— Ye broachers of new opinions, who want to fub- 
{titute your virtues in the room of the moit fublime morals, tell 
me, do you fhew yourfclves good citizens ? what ufe will the 
multitude make of that liberty which you grant them? You 
have broke their chains; but have you given them others ; at 
Jeatt have you given them any which they may not break with 
great eafe ?—You are defirous that commerce fhou!d be more 
extenfive, that population fhould be more flourifhing ; but you 
have fhaken the fi: meft foundations of good faith, and fet huf- 
bands free from the moft powerful reftraints. You are de- 
firous that youth fhould be mcre medeft, more refpectful to 
their fuperiors, more diligent, and lefs diflolute in their con- 
duct ; but what means have you left in our power to keep them 
within due bounds? You have removed the antient barriers, 
and taught the rifing gencration totrample upon them with con- 
temptuous infult. You want to fee foldicrs and warriors lefs 
prefumptuous, and more modeft; but, alas! how are we to 
correct their falfe principles? Your boafted humanity, which 
you recommend fo ftrongly, is not to be compared to Chriftian 
— All your attempts to infpire fuch perfons with the 
sentlenefs, the fenfibility, the elevation of your fentiments, will 
be fruitlefs and unavailing; none but the fupreme Being can 
new-model his own work. Your beft maxims will ever fall 
far fhort of Chriftian morality; the gofpel will ever furpafs all 
the volumes of the greateft philofophers. All principles are 
there reduced to one; all virtues tend to one fingle paint, and 
al] actions to one cnd. There all praétical doubts are cleared up ; 
all neceflary truths taught ; all frivolous difputes rejected : there 
virtue appears in its native beauty and {plendor, and vice in its 
cenuine deformity : there the penitent finner hears a fecret 
voice which invites him, is ftruck with a fudden ray which en- 
lightens him, feels the powerful influences of grace which ani- 
mare and enliven him. and an Almighty arm which delivers him 
from fin and foily. ‘There the poor find thcher, the afflicted, 
comfort; the virtuous man, a rewarder; the widow, a pro- 
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tector ; and the orphan, a father; there, in a word, man finds 


a God. 


We fhall clofe this article with part of what our ingenious 


Author fays concerning the influence which the religion of the 
common people has upon the public good. 

The great ftrength of every empire confifts in the obedience 
of the people. Now there is nothing that can fo effectually fe 
cure this obedience as religions A celebrated write r, (Monte/- 
quicu, Grandeur Sc. des Romaius, ch. 10.) whefe authority will 
be allowed to be of great weight upon this occafion, fays— 
La religion eft toujours le meilleur garant que l'on puifle aveir des 
maeurs des hommes. At is un :neceflary to enlarge upon a truth fo 
generally acknowledged; but, what is very furprifing, the 
means of maintainin: r this fundamcatal principle of nies are 
neglected. It is ca fy to conceive that, if the higher orders of 
the ftate thake off the yoke of religion, the evil will pafs through 
all the intermediate ranks, and res ach thole of the meaneft con- 
dition ; the confequence of which will be, a fpirit of indepen- 
dence in families, and anarchy among the people. 

We are much miftaken if we (uppofe that the people are in- 
capable of reafoning. “Whey will foon perceive that we deceive 
them, and that we laugh at their manners and their faith. Ig- 
norant politicians! you will do your utmoft, no doubt, to pre- 
ferve religion among the people ; but will it be poffible for you 
to preferve it, when you have fecretly deftroyed the principles 
of religious worlhip } ? you have admitted the people to too near 
a view of you, to be unacquainted with your principles and 
your conduct ; and they wi i] always go farther than you in in- 
fidelity and in vice ; for if virtue is natural te noble iminds, it 
1s a matter of effort to vulgar ones, 

Betides, what injuftice is it to lay a different yoxe upon the 

xcople from that which you yourfelves bear, to require that they 
thould have a different creed from yours, to hold them fufpend- 
ed, asit were, over the abyfs of eternal meeiie whilft you live 
at your cafe in your magnificent pala aces | 

You will fay, no doubt, all this is for their happinefs: but 
upon what principles do you confticute yourfelves judges of their 
happinefs? if they imagine they find it in thofe pleafures which 
you deny them, what Tight have you to oppofe their inclinae 
tions? If they prefer prefent pleatures to future and uncertain 
ones, why thould you lay them under any reftraint? Tis for 


the intereft of fociety, you tell me; but whatright have you to 


eftablifh this fociety upon your principles rather than upon thofe 

of the people ? what right have you to give them a political con- 
Ritution, if this conftitution i is entirely to your advantage, and 
to the difadvantage of thofe whom you have made fubject to 
you '—Your power then is cnly fupported by force, What an 
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arbitrary and uncertain dominion! Yes! were it not for eter- 
nal truths, were it not for that religion which is written at the 
bottom of our hearts, all your political principles would ivon 
be overturned and deflroyed, all rights confounded, and fociety 
would be an inexplicable chaos. 

Heaven, more attentive to your interefts than you arc your- 
felves, has infpired the people with a love of religion. You 
enjoy their virtues, whilft you do every thinz in your power to 
deftroy them. Caft an eye upon the general order of fociety, 
and you will fee that almoft all your enj: yyMeuts are de wived 
from this fource. It is religion that makes people fubmit to 
their moft painful toils. If they did nor bear the formidable 
yoke of facred truths, their paflions would {oon dictate to them 
other means of ftcuring to themfelves the neceflarics of lifes 
and providing for their own tranquillity —We have punifh- 
ments, the politician will fay, to reftrain them ; but if religion 
has not infpired them early with the dread of future punifh- 
ments, thofe which are appointed by human laws will be infuf- 
ficient for the purpofe.—If we reflect upon the character of the 
vulgar, living in the habitual forgetfulnefs of their duty, we 
fhall be more and more convinced that the fear of human pu- 
nifhments is no more prefent to their minds than that of future 
ones. Both the one and the other, are to them an obfcure and 
uncertain futurity. 

This may ferve as a fpecimen of our Author’s work ; thofe 
who are pleafed with it, will have recourfe to the book itfelf, 
in which they will find many juft and {triking obfervations. 





Hifisire del Academic, &c. The Hiftory of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences and Beles Lettres at Berlin, for the year 1764. 
Vor. xx. gto. Berlin, printed for Haude and opencrs 


1760. 


N the following analyfis of this work, we fhall confider the 
contents of each memotr particularly, in the order in which 
the academy has thought proper to arrange them. 


EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


MemoirI. 4 demonfiration 9 of the poffibility of extrading a fis 
alcaline falt from tartar, by “ means of _— without em picying 
the aéticn of avi bement fi ty by M. Margraaf, 

We havein this memoir a fet of new se very Ingenious ex 
periments, which exhibit a remarkable phenomeucn in chemiltry: 
a fixed vegetable alkali, extrafted from various fubjects of the 
eee kingdom, without the action of ignition.—A refult, 
the Author affirms, contrary to the uoanimous opinion of all 
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preceding chemifts, who have eftablifhed it as a chemicat 
uxiom, that the fixed vegetable alcali isa mere creature of zhe 
fire, and not to be produced without incineration, or reducine 
the fubje&t, which was to furnifh it, to afhes. We fhal! ob- 
ferve, on this occafion, that as our knowledge of nature in- 
creafes, the number of axioms diminifhes. ‘The axiom firft 
dwindles into a problem, and, in due courfe of time, termi- 
rates in a downright falfity : the natural confequence 
of anti:nt prefumptions, and new refearches! We fhall vive 
an abridved account of a few of the proceffes by which the 
Author endeavours to eftablifh the truth of this. chemical no- 
velty : firft premifing, in order to render what we have to fay 
upon this matter more generally intelligible, that the common, 
6: prilmatic nitre, or faltpetre (to take that falt for an inftance) 
is a neutral falt, confifting of the nitrous acid combined with 
a fixed vegetable alcali; and that therefore, whenever in any of 
the author’s experiments, true nitre is produced, [to diftineuith 
it from the nitrum cubicum, formed with the fojfile alcali] the 
exiftence of this vegetable alcali is inconteftably aiceriained : a3 
it is a neceflarily conftituent principle of that fale. 

To a folution of 2 pounds of tartar in a large quantity of 
boiling water, M. Margraaf adds a quantity of chalk, or other 
abforbent earth, fuffecient to faturate it. He filters this fatu- 
saicd {olution, and evaporates a part of the Jiquor. ‘To the 
remainder he adds by degrees a fufficient quantity of the nitrous 
acid, ull the tartar is no longer precipitated. He then again 
fiiters and evaporates the lyc, till it is in a condition fit for 
chryftallization ; and obtains, by the means common!y employ 
ed in that procefs, pure and genuine cryftals of prifmatick 
nitre, whofe bafis is the fixed vegetable alcali, which pre-exift- 
ed in, and is now feparate! from the tartar, of which, it 
hence appears that it formed a conftituent part; without igni- 
tion, or employing, in any part of the procefs, a degree of 
heat gicater than that of boiling water. In fome fubfequent 
proceiles he precipitates the tartar by the vitriolic, marine and 
zcetous acids ; and thereby procures the neutral falts which are 
known to be formed by the union of thefe acids with the fixed 
alcali of the vegetable kingdom; f. c. vitriolated tartar, /al 
flvit, or regenerated fea-falt, and fal diureticus. 
~ But fufpicions may poffibly arife that the earths, &c. em- 
ployed might furnifh the alcaline bafis of the neutral falts pro- 
cured in thefe procefles. Notto extend this article to too great 
a Jength, by giving the Author’s anfwers to thefe and other 
alledged difficulties, we think that all reafonable objections to 
his doétrine are fully obviated by fome of the experiments 
which follow ; and in which he procured a true prifmatic nitre, 
or, in other words, extracted a fixed vegetable alcaline falt from 
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tartar, by fimply diffolving it in the nitrous acid, without the 
addition of any earth or other body, or the affiltance of any 
heat, except that of the air. Heextracted, by the fame fimple 
procefs, a fixed alcali from the acid faltof forrel, and from the 
faw-duft of elm and beech, fimply digeftcd with the nitrous 
acid. Indeed the exiftence of a fixed vegetable alcali in feveral 
plants is incoateftably proved by the actual feparation of a true 
idemnee from many of them, without any addition whatever ; 
particularly from fennel, burrage, tobacco, &c. In fine, it 
has for fome time paft been known that from the mere exprefled 
juices of various herbs, fimply depurated, and fitted for chryf- 
tallization, the three principal clafles of neutral falts, as vitrie 
olated tartar, nitre, and regenerated fea-falt, may be obtained ; 
and that confequently thefe plants contain a pre-exiftent, fixed 
vegetable alcali, united, in different fubje@ts, with the three 
acids of the mineral kingdom. Nunquam adbue reperium fuit in 
naturd, fays a modern and moft accurate chemift, { fal alcali 
vegetubile fixum] faitarium, Jed acido femper copulatum. Vogel. 
Jaftit. Chem. § 577. We give this quotation, as reltriStive of 
the Author’s too general affirmation, mentioned in the begin- 
ning of this article, relative to the unanimous opinion of pre- 
ceding chemifts, with regard to the non-exillence of the ve- 
getable alcali, before the incineration of the fubjeé&t. Indeed 
Gmelin and others, who have likewife treated of the neutral 
falts procured from various plants by fimply chryftallifing their 
exprefled juices, (the bafis of many of which falts is known 
to be a vegetable alcali) could not, confiftently with that 


knowledge, affirm that fuch falts were producible only by ig-° 
nition. 


Il. Obfervaticns on an infe& found on the leaves of wad, after they. 
have been bruifed, and are become putrid; which feeds on thems 
and extraéis from them a blue colour, with which its body becames 
tinged. By M. Margraaf. 

Many sates have been made for fome years paft, with 
but indifferent fuccefs, to extract from the leaves of woad, 
and feparate from the other parts of the plant, that to which 
they owe their blue colour, and thus to prepare a kind of in- 
digo, for the purpofe of dying in a more compendious manner. 
This memoir contains the experiments made by M. Margraaf, 
with thefe views ; from whence we collect that the colouring 
matter of this plant refides intirely in its refinous pa:t; as the 
quantity of this colorifick fubftance was not in the leaft di- 
minifhed, after the plant had been freed from all its gummy 
parts, by repeatedly boiling itin water. Inthe courfe of thete 
trials M. Margraaf difcovered an infect, here defcribed and 
delineated, which feeds on the putrid leaves, and which, he 
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found, had perfectly fucceeded in this procefs: asits body, be- 
fore it changes into a chrylalis, becomes compleatly tinged with 
the colouring matter which it extracts from the plant. “On ob- 
jerving this circumftance, our Author feems to be meditating 
{ome defigns of robbin 1g this brother chem: if? of his extradé?s and 
of his life together: in confequence of which, this poor nm- 
defcript appears to be in no fall danger a ne the fame fate 
with the cochineal infeét, and that of the coccus palonicus. We 
fhall fay nothing further on the fubjed _—nay, the writer of 
this article is almo!t forry that he has faid fo much. This poor 
worm might perhaps have crawled unnoticed and unmolettcd 
through the world, (guarde d as it is from common obfervation, 
by the viene aes of its ftinking pabwlu) had it not been for 
the prying inquil fitivenefs of M. Margraaf, and the officious 
communicativenefs of a monthly Reviewer ; who, neverihelefs, 
refpects the lives of a nation, even of grubs, too much to with 
to fee them facrifced to fuch an object as that here propofed, 
The feeming fingularity of this way of thinking will probably 
difappear, when ‘the Reader reflects that he, perhaps, is one of 
the many who think that even wax and honey, objects of much 

greater importance than the prefent,-are too dearly purchafed, 
at the expence of the lives of the infects who colle& them. 
After all, however, this blue grub’s beit fecurity will perhaps 
arife from the impracticability of M. Margraaf’s project, or the 
probabi lity of its not anfwering any purpofe either of cecono- 
my or improvement. 


ILI, A fuccind? inquiry into the Aypocittis of the antients, by M, 
Gledit{ch. 

The Hypociftis is one of that family of plants called parafites, 
and which we may, perhaps without much impropriety, term 
the cuckows of the ve getable kingdom. They exceed this 
animal parafite however in rapacity ‘and perfeverance : as many 
of them are not only hatched and brought up by, but during 
their whole ftate of veactable life owe their fubfiftence to, plants 
of another genus. That which is the fubject of this inquiry 
lives upon the cifas. M. Gleditfch heer gives its botanical 
characters, and a defcription of it, which are accompanied with 
a plate. 


VV. Adiferiation on the origin of Arbergris, by Monf. de Frans 


cheville. 


Variqus have been the opinions formed concerning the nature 
and origin of this heteroclite fubftance. The mineral, veges 
table and animal kingdoms have, in their turns, claimed it as 
re{pectively belonging to them, et adbuc fub judice is eff. The 
earth has been fuppofed by fome to fyrnifh it immediately from 
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its bowels: others have attributed its produCtion to its vegeta- 
ble inhabitants ; while others again have fuppofed it to owe its 
or igin to bees, birds, whales or crocodiles. “Fuftus Klobius, in 
a work publifhed in the laft century, gives an account of 
eighteen different opinions on this fubject ; fome of them, as 
may naturally be fuppofed, ridiculous enough: to which others 
have been fince added. Thhefe our Author, if we may ufe the 

expreffion, decimates, and reduces to three. Of theie again 
“6 rejects two, on very plaufible reafons, and endeavours to 
maiatain the probability of the third: according to which, am- 
bergris is a compound of wax and honey, or is formed of 
honey-combs, conitructed and filled by wild bees, in the clefts 
of rocks, principally on the ceafts of the continent, and of the 
iflands in the Eaft-Indies; where, in confequence of the per- 
ve fummer, the flowers are equally plentiful and fragrant. 
The heat of the fun is fuppofed to melt and mix the honey and 
wax to gether, and the compound mafs to be blown or wathed, 
by the violence of a tempett, into the mas ; where its perfurne 
is fuppoied to be full further increafed : as the firft chryftalliza- 
tions of fea-falt are known, the pte obferves, to exhale a 
particular fragrance, refembling that of a violet. The chemi- 
cal producis, likewife, of a mixture of wax and honey, par- 
ticularly an effence diftilled from it, are faid to be very analo- 
gous to thofe afforded by ambergris: not to omit that the 
latter fometimes appears marbled, or full of ftreaks, probably 
proceeding from the honey not having been intimately mixed 
with the wax ; which laft is fuppofed, in this cafe, to have been 
only foftened, but not melted, by the heat of the fun. The 
Author offers thefe and other plaufible reafons, in fupport of 
this opinion, which be triumphantly exhibits as clear from the 
many objections which affe& the other luppolitions : but, at the 
fame time, he has not attended to, or has chofen to overlook, 
others which may probably, under the hands of fome future 
diffatished inquirer, make the opinion, which M. de Franche- 
ville has here patronifed, fhare the fame fate with the other feven- 
teen of Juftus Klobius. “Io mention but one; the very ftrong 
and particular odour of this fubftance certainly 1s not, on this 
hypothefis, fatisfactorily accounted for. It is not known, nor 
is it here affirmed, that the fragrance of the eaftern flowers is 
communicated, in any very fenfible degree, to the wax and 
honey formed from them: noris it likely that any communicated 
fragrance fhould be improved by the waters of the fea: or that 
it fhould refemble the odour of ambergris. 


V. A fhort account of an artificial method of impregnating trouts and 
falmon, founded on certain ee made by an abse naturalift. 


By M. Gleditfch. 
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‘The very fingular procefs communicated in this curious me- 
moir is fo very analogous to the method detcribed by Ariftotle, 
and practifed in the Eaft, of fructifying the female palm-tree, 
by fprinkling over its flowers the farina faccundans of the male 
palm, that we may not improperly term it a kind of animal 


fructifuaticn. An account of this fineular novelty, with a de- 


tail of all the experiments and obfcrvations relating to it, was 
communicated to the Author of this memoir by the baron de 
Weltheim de Harbke: but the experiments themfelves appear 
to have been made by M. Jacobi, an intelligent and learned na- 
turalift. We fhall give a contracted view of the inventor’s ac- 
count of this ftrange procefs, and of its confequences. 

A wooden bowl is provided, which contains a moderate 
quantity of clean pump-water, over which the operator holds a 
iemale falmon by the hesd. If the female {perm be come to 
maturity, it generally drops into the water; or, if it does not, 
the operator follicits its expulfion by gently moving the palin of 
his hand over the belly of the fifh. When he has thus pro- 
cured a fufficient quantity of ova from one or more female fith, 
he repeats the fame procefs with the male, till a quantity of 
feminal liquor has been expelled, fufficient to give the water a 
whitifh cat. ‘The act of generation having been thus perform- 
ed, the liquor, thus enriched with the two neceflary ingredients, 
is gemety poured into a large wooden cheft or trunk, placed in 
the gentle current of a fmall ftream, which terminates in a pond 
or refervoir, and which has a free paflage through the cheft, 
by means of an aperture at each end, latticed with wires a 
third of an inch diameter from each other, and which are there 
placed in order to keep out rats or other animals which might 
deftroy the ova. Thefe laft fink to the bottom, and are there 
fecured from difturbance by dropping into the interftices between 
certain {mall flints and coarfe gravel, with which the bottom 
of the cheft is covered. At the end of about 5 wecks, the 
young falmon are feen, compleatly formed, through the tranf- 
parent pellicule which covers them; and in a week more are 
compleatly detatched from the ova. In fearch of food, they 
pafs through the I¢ttice into the rivulet, and from thence into 
the refervoir, in which the young fry arrive at a proper fize for 
ftocking other waters, and from whence, or from the original 
cheft, whofe apertures have been previoufly fecured, they may 
accordingly be taken at about the age of 10 weeks, and fent 
from one country to another. The fame procedure has like- 
wife been fucceisfully practifed on trouts; whofe ova the Au- 
thor has fucceeded in fecundating after the fifh had been dead 
fome time, and even ftunk. 

It may be objeéted againft the fhare which the Author here 
effumes to himfeif, in the impregnation of female falmon, &c. 
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that the male falmon had probably anticipated him in that ope- 

ration, and that the female ova of this fifh might have been 

| previoufly qualified to produce young, like thofe of a hen that 

: has converfed with a cock: but he refutes this objection, firft 

by affirming, in general, that the ova of fifhes are never fe- 

cundated by the male, till after the female has depofited them 5 

and pethaps ftill more fatisfactorily, by relating an experiment 

which he made fix years ago, with the greateft circumfpection, 

on a female trout ; whofe ova, though emitted under the moft 

favourable circumftances, yet not having any of the male fe- 

i minal liguor mixed with them, never produced any young; 
but in a very fhort fpace of time became putrid *. | 

We fhould not omit obferving that M. Jacobi propofes to 

extend this difcovery tothe production of new fpecies of fifhes ; 

and hints, in particular, that the ova of thofe trouts, which 

cat their fpawn at the Jatter end of the feafon, may be arti- 

ficially impregnated by that of male perches, which caft theirs 

early. But it does not appear that he has yet tried this expe- 

riment ; which bids fair, if we may reafon from analogy, to 

prefent us with a new kind of mules, in this part of the animal 

kinodom. 

It appears however, after all, that, notwithftanding our in- 

genious Author’s dexterity and fuccefs in this new art, the fal- 

mon manage the affair in a better manner, when left to them- 

felves: for Mr. Jacobi’s fingular proceedings with them were 

productive of a confiderable number of monfters: fome with 

two heads, others joined together in the fhape of a crofs, &c. 

But we do not wonder thatour Author fhould bungle a little at 

firft in fo new a procefs, as the art of producing falmon by a 

kind of chemical mixture of two fubftances, in a bowl of water. 

There isan art, it has been faid, of getting beautiful children. 

A deficiency in fome of the proper sequilites may produce 

monfters or deformity. According to the fyftem of that pro- 

found and original philofopher, the elder Mr. Shandy, as given 

us in the firft pages of the life and opinions of his fon, the 

frame of mind of the generant is of great importance on this 

occafion. Now, though we cannot pretend to guefs at what 

pafies in the head of the male fifh, while under Mr. Jacobi’s 

hands, fufpended in anew and flrange element, and excited in 

an unufual manner ; yet, if a falmon have any power of ima- 





* Without doubting the accuracy or fidelity of this ingenious natu- 
ralilt, with regard to this experiment, or the juftice of his conclufions 
fiom it; this objediion which, were it well founded, would take away 
one half, at leait, of Mr. Jacobi’s én/ffrumentality in this matter, is, we 
think, of importance enough to require more than one folitary e peri- 
ment in its refutation. ' 
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gination, or the leaft glimmering of fentiment, the courfe of 
his animal fpirits, and of his ideas, muft be greatly difturbed 

one fhould think, at the fingularity, or, we may call it, the 
monfirofity of Mr. Jacobi’s manceuvres ; and muft, in fome de- 
gree, make an impreffion upon the tender SALMUNCULI. Fa. 
ther Shandy would doubtlefs have expected that gorgons, chi- 
meras, or flying dragons, rather than falmon, would have been 
the produce of the operation tranfacted in this manner.—But 
this is too profound and nice a {peculation to be profecuted any 
further in this place, and is worthy only to have been invefti- 
gated by the original and excentrick propofer. 


VI. An anatomical and phyfiological inquiry into the caufes of mad- 
nefs which proceed from diforders of the internal parts of the hue 
man body, by M. Meckel. 

Some have endeavoured to inveftigate the caufes of madnefs 
from metaphyfical conliderations ; and others, by an anatomi- 
cal examination of thofe parts, in which the foul is fuppofed 
to. refide, and on the found {tate of which the proper perfor- 
mance of her functions undoubtedly depends. It is not merel 
from reafoning, as Fontenelle has fomewhere obferved, but 
from a certain internal fentiment, that men have in all ages 
been convinced, independently of any lights furnifhed by ana- 
tomy, that the feat of the thinking faculty is in the head. 
Were it not for this perfuafion, we may add, the mere external 
alpect of that quagmire, the brain, would fcarce have intitled 
it, in the general eftimation, to fo honourable a fervice. Ana- 
tomifts and phyfiologifts have likewife been pretty nearly una- 
nimous, in fixing the refidence, or, at leaft, the head-quarters 
of the foul, in this organ: for Dr. Whytt and others, who 
contend that the fextient principle is diftufed through every part 
of the body, yet admit that the rational foul refides in the brain; 
and to this part accordingly the Author of this memoir has par- 
ticularly attended: having diflected the brains of feveral lunatics 
and others, in order to difcover the appearances which accom- 
pany, and from thence the caufes which produce, the different 
kinds of madnefs. We fhall give the refult of the Author's 
difcoveries in this terra inccgnita of the human microcofm. 

¢ Weigh and meafure,’ a late excellent experimental philofo- 

her of our own country ufed to fay, * and you will difcover 
fomething.” M. Meckel appears principally to have followed 
this courfe in the prefent inquiry: but with fuch fuccefs as 
might be expected, from the dark nature of the fubject. He 
provided hollow brafs cubes of a determinate fize, which he 
filled with the medullary fubftance of the brain of different 
maniacal fubje€ts, and then weighed, in order to difcover the 

{pecifick gravity of that fubftance: having previoufly, as a 
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ftandard, afcertained the fpecifick gravity of the brains of per- 
fons who had enjoyed the full ufe of their underftanding, He 
g ‘ves the cafes and diflections of fifteen lunatics; from whence 
e collect that, in thofe fubjects who had been in a conitant 
fine of ttupidity, or abfolutcly deprived of reafon, the brain 
was found {p ecifically lighter than it was found to be in perfons 
whofe intelle&s had been perfect. In the Jatter, for inftance, 
a cube of 6 lincs of the medullary fubitance weighed adrachm 
and 4 oF r 5 ciains: in the former it feldom exceeded a drachna 
and 3 grains. If any inference can be drawn from thefe experi- 
i sale oo this weighing of intelleé?s in a fea le—we hold the exercile 
of our poafted reafon on a very precarious tenure indeed, —if a 
«rain more or le{s in a drachm can preferve or overfet it! This 
iho hrnefs of the brain in maniacks the Author attributes to a 
drying up of the fmall velicls, and particularly to the collapfion 
of the minute tubu’i which, tn a found ftate, contain the ner- 
yous fluid: but = this latter, taking its exiltence for 
ranted, is‘oo lisht anJ fubtle to have its prefence or ablence 
detected ar afcertained by the Author’s, or by any other more 
accurate, hydroftetical operations. To fhew the inconclufive- 
ncis of this manner of reafoning, fo far as it led the Author 
to attribute the fpecific levity of the brain in maniacks to the 
abfence of the nervous fluid, we need only to obferve that an 
jureafe of weight might juft as confequentially and plaufibly 
have been attributed to the abfence of that fluid ; ; whole place 
we might naturally fuppofe occupied by the common and groflec 
fluids of this part, or to the accretion of the fides of the veflels 
formerly containing it. In either cafe, the fpecific gravit 
micht be e expecied to be increafed: unlefs we fuppofe the i in- 
teritices left between the veflels, in their collapfed ftate, to have 
becn a fpace intirely void of matter, or to have included a me- 
dium \els dente than the nervous fluid itfelf; neither of which 
fuppofitions can eafily be admitted. 

In the dilectians above alluded to, the Author found a much 
nore ftriking difference than that abovementioned, between the 
{tate of a found, and that of adiftempered brain. In the latter 
aimoft re aint degree of hardnefs and elafticity was con- 
flantly obferved. T he white medullary fubftance refembled the 
aline. of an egg boiled hard: fo that thin flices cut from it 
preferved their figure; and when prefled by the finger, no mark 
yemained upon it; but it reftored itfelf, by its preternatural 
elafticity to its former ftate, on removing the preflure. Even 
that very joft part of the brain, called the /eptum lyctdum, had 
an uncommon degree of tenacity and even rigidity. Nevers 
thelefs, in other difiections of the brains.of lunatics, the fpe- 
cific gravity of the different parts of the cerebrum, as well as 
sheir “confit (lence, are faid to have been very little different from 
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what is obferved in a found ftate. In thefe inftances, madnef 
appears to have been produced by preflure on the brain, either 
caufed by the bones of the crantum, or by an extravafated fluid - 
or to have procecded from irritation, arifing from various 
caufes.—After all, we do not wonder that the very inquifitive 
Author, notwithftanding his minute inveftigation of appear- 
ances, fhould mifcarry in his attempt to penetrate into arcana, 
which are fhrouded from human obfervation in the inmoft and 
intricate recefles of this wonderful organ, ‘The moft cautious 
human foot muft, we fear, for ever ftumble at the very thref- 
hold of this fanctuary of the foul. 


MATHEMATICS. 


I, A new method of eliminating the untnown quantities contained in 
an equation, by Vf. Euler. 

We fhall not pretend to analy{e this memoir, for the reafon 

already given in mentioning one upon the fame fubjeét, in the 

Jaft volume of the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences at 


Paris. [See M.R. for June, 1769. ] 


HI. Inquiries tending to the improvement of the fimple microfcspe. 
By M. Euler. 

By the fimple microfcopes here mentioned, Mr. Euler does 
not mean a fingle lens, but two placed nearly in conta& with 
each other. He fhews how, by means of this difpofition, the 
quantity of light may be increafed, with the fame degree of 
magnifying power. He gives the refult of his calculations ina 
table, containing the radi of the turfaces of both glafles, their 
apertures and diltances from each other; together with their 
magnifying powers, and the quantity of light. It will be fuf- 
ficient to obferve, in general, that this conftruction has the ad- 
vantage of admitting lenfes of a larger diameter, and that the 
obje& viewed through them is illuminated three times more than 
when feen through a fingle lens of the fame magnifying 
powcr. 

ii. On the means of improving compound microfcopes, confifting of 
3 glaffis. By M. Euler. 

There are three principal inconveniences to which the microf- 
copes mentioned in the preceding article are fubje&t: the too 
great proximity of the object ; the fmallnefs of the field, and the 
impofhbility of freeing the image from the effeéts of colorific 
refraction. Thefe difadvantages are in a great meafure remedied 
by the different conftructions propofed in this article. But the 
removal of one difficulty often brings on another. The dif- 
tance of the object from the lens is indeed confiderably in- 
creafed, the field enlarged, and the image freed.from colours in 
the different cont i$: but in the firft propofed hypothehs, 
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for inftance, the degree of light is infufferably diminifhed. An 
object feen through the microfcope here propofed, when mag- 
nificd 20C0 times in diameter, and fuppofed to be illuminated 
by the direét rays of the fun, would appear as if feen by the 
light only of the full moon; or, in other words, the light is 
diminifhed 25,000 times. Accordingly, in the fecond hypo- 
thefis, Mr. E. endeavours to correét the aberrations arifing trom 
the figure of the object-glafs, in order that its aperture, and 
confequently the quantity of light, may be increafed ; and fo 
far fucceeds, by fudftiruting a compound object-glafs, confift- 
ing of a convex lens and a mevnifius, in the room of the fingle 
Jens; that the degree of light is near 6 times greater than in 
the fimple microfcope. But here again a new inconvenience 
arifes: fur in great magnifying powers, the length of the in- 
ftrument, according to this hypothefis, is moft enormoufly in- 
creafed. Ina magnifying power, forexample, of 8000 times, 
the microfcope muft be 12 feet long. Thofe who have been 
converfant in the ufe of this inftrument mutt be fenfible of the 
impracticability of employing one of that length to any ule- 
ful purpofe. Mr. E. propofes methods of diminifhing it one, 
half. But after all, this is a degree of magnifying power 
which, though it looks well upon paper, is not likely ever to 
be reduced to practice, were even this diticulty to be got over: 
and indeed, were we poflefled of it, we fhould be puzzled to 
determine on what kind of objects to employ it; unlefs we 
propofed to fearch into Highmore’s emanations from the loadjtone, 
or the matter of the firft element, of Des Cartes. There are, 
however, microfcopes of confiderable magnifying powers, and 
of more manageable lengths, here propofed, and which, exe- 
cuted by accurate artifts, may produce the effects which this 
excelient geometrician appears to expect from them. 


TV. On the advantage which the perfon wha holds the bank, poffeffis 
at the game of Pharach, by M. Euler. 

We are very ready to own that we are not acquainted with 
the firft princip!es, or even the terms of this game; and are 
confequently totally unqualified to give any account of this me- 
moit. “Ihe generality of our readers, who probably are, and 
chufe to continue under the fame predicament with ourfelves, 
in this refpect, will not be forry for this our incapacity. 


V. A cenjcfture on the nature of certain difcerds generally employed 
in mufick, by M. Euler. 

Preparatory to the fubject of this memoir, we fhall obferve 
that the pleafure received by the ear, on its hearing a concord, 
has been refolved, by fpeculative muficians, into the fimplicity 
of the ratios of the numbers exprefling the two founde which 
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conftitute it ; or into the more frequent, and con!equently more 
ealily, perceptible coincidence of the vibrations of the two fo- 
norous bodies. Difcords, on the fame hypothefis, are lefs 
pleafing to the ear; as their ratios are more complicated, and 
the coincidences of the vibrations lefs frequent and perceptible, 
In order that any mufical interval may come properly under one 
or the other of thefe two denominations, it appears neceflar 
that the ratio between the vibrations fhould be perceived by the 
mind: for when two founds have no perceptible ratio between 
them, they do not conftitute a difcord; but a mere confufed 
noife, inadmiffible into mufic. 

Now there are certain difcords, forinftance the chord of the 
7th and that of the 6th joined with the 5th, which are employ- 
ed in muiic with fo much fuccefs, that no one can doubt of 
their harmony or agreeablenefs: and yet, if we exprefs in 
numbers the ratios of the founds which conftitute them, we 
airive at proportions too complicated to be perceived by the ear: 
At leaft, as Mr. I. obferves, there are many chords much more 
fimple, which are banifhed from mufic, on account of the 
complicated nature of their proportions, Letthe chord of the 
oth be exprefled in numbers, it will ftand thus: 

. a «& £, 

30. 45. 54. 64. 
Now the {malic number divifible by thefe being 8640, it is 
diilicult to conceive that the ear can diftinguifh the proportions 
between thefe large numbers: and yet the chord exprefled by 
them is not 2 confufed noife. but a difcord; and that very far 
from being difagrecable. Theory and experience appear, in 
this cafe, to be at variance with each other. Mr. Euler endca- 
vours to reconcile them. 

Jt is the note of Ff. alone, he obferves, or the interval called 
2th, exprefied by the number 64, which renders the propor- 
trons thus complicated. Were that omitted, the numbers ex- 
prefing the other three notes give that perfect chord, known by 
the name of the harmonical triad, or the common chord ; con- 
fifting of the fundamental note, the major zd and the sth. 
‘To get over the embarailment arifing from this number, Mr. 
Euler fubtracts an unit from it, and the difficulty immediately 
vanifhes: for the numbers 36, 45, 54, 63, being all divifible 
by g, the ratios of the four founds are cxprefled by the low 
numbers 4, §, 6,7, and the proportions become fimple and 
eafily perceived by theear. To juttify this fubtraction he ob- 
ferves that, when the proportion between two founds is very 
complicated, but at the fame time approaches very near to a 
more fimple proportion, the ear is affected as if it heard the 
founds exprefied by that fimple proportion. In the prefent * 
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the ear, he fuppofes, hears the found exprefled by the number 
63, inftead of that denoted by the number 64. If the judg- 
ment of the human ear, he further very juftly obferves, was fo 
very nice and accurate, as to diftinguifh the mnute/ aberrations 
from the true proportion, in founds, there would be an end of 
all harmony. Certainly, in beings thus unhappily qualified, 
the beft executed mufic would excite fenfations of the moft 
horrid difcordance. Pitiable indeed would be the cafe of that 
performer, or amateur, whofe ears were fo tremblingly alive all 
cver, as to be convulfed by the 1oth part of a Comma! Our 
Readers will probably recollect and apply with us, upon this 
occafion, the well known lines of our epic Poct: 
«s Why has not man a microfcopic eye? 
“© For this plain reafon man is not a fly.” 
Our organs are happily conftituted on a larger feale, adapted 
to our pleafures and our wants. When two founds {trike the 
ear, whofe aZual ratio to each other is as 1000 to 2001, we ear 
them, as if the ratio were fimply as 1 to2, ora perfec? oCtave; 
and when two founds vibrate, whole ratio is that of 200 to 
301, or that of 200 to 299, we hear a perfec? sth; as if the 
proportion between them were really that of 2 to 3. In fhort, 
we may add that a found, confidered cay as it relates to, or af- 
fects a fentient being, 7s, what it appears to be, to that being ; 
whatever be its aval, but unperceived properties or proportions. 
In the following memoir, Mr. Euler attributes the not unplea- 
furable fenfation produced by thefe complicated chords, to the 
complaifance of the ear, or'to a principle of felf-gratification ; 
by which it is induced to exchange them for the more fimple : 
but, in general, we fhould rather perhaps attribute it to its 
incapacity of diftinguifhing them from the latter: for we 
may eafily fuppofe, from what pafles in the other fenfes, that 
vibrations, which nearly approach to coincidence, will feem, 
or be perceived by the organ, actually to coincide. As there is a 
minimum vifibile in optics, there is likewife, if we may be al- 
lowed the expreflicn, a minimum intervalivia audibile, in acoul- 
tics. 
VI. On the charafer of the madern mufic. By M, Euler. 

We have faid fo much on the fubject of the preceding me- 
moir, to which this bears a very near relation, that we muff 
content ourfelyes with having given only the title of it. 


VII. On telefcopes, compofid of three glaffes, which reprefent objects 
erect. By M. Euler. 

The telefcopes here propofed confit of a convex objedt-glefs 
and a concave eye-glafs, and would refemble the common per- 
fpective, or Galileo’s telefcope, were it not for the addition of 
a double concave lens in the middle. Several calculations and 
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conftructions are here given, formed on different hypothefes, 
which we cannot particularife. We fhall only obferve that the 
memoir concludes with a table, containing the elements on 
which telefcopes may be thus conftructed, of very moderate 
Jengths, which may magnify from 2 to 800 times. Thefe laft, 
however, are undoubtedly telefcopes only in idea. It remains 
for the Campanis and Dollonds of this, or, we rather fear, 
of future ages, to realife them: for with regard to thefe ver: 
ereat magnifying powers, the bare in{pection of the table will 
prefent to view difficulties which appear at prefent infurmount- 
able. With regard to fmaller magnifers, it appears that one of 
6 inches in length ought to magnify near 40 times, and accord- 
ingly fhew with eafe the fatellites of Jupiter: but great me- 
chanical precifion will, we apprehend, be neceflary in the con- 
ftruction, to produce this effect. 


VIII. On the different manners of moving fhips or ether veffels, 
without the affijtance of the wind. By Mr. J. A. Euler, 
the fon. 

When the wind fails, a fhip or other veffel can only be put 
in motion by the labour of thofe on board. The moft utual 
method of employing their force is that of ufing oars, or more 
complicated machines conftructed upon the fame principle, 
which is that of percuffion. In the firft part of this memoir, 
Mr. Euler calculates the force of various machines which he 
propofes for this effect, and the quantity of labour neceflary to 
produce it, and gives the preference to a conftrudction which 
may be applied, he thinks, to the largeft veffels, and in which 
a motion is produced by flat boards, turning in the water, ina 
circular plain. ‘To give fome idea of the effect of this ma- 
chine, we fhall juft obferve that, according to his calculations, 
fuppofing the abfolute refiftance of the water to the motion of 
the veflel to be expreffed by 25 fquare feet; the furface of the 
boards, which are in the water at one time, to be equal to 49 
fquare feet; and the number of men employed in working 
them, equal to 10, the veflel will move 2 + feet in a fecond, 
or above a third of a German mile in an hour*. Suppofing the 
refiftance of the veffe] diminifhed, or the furface of the boards, 
and the number of men increafed, the velocity of the veflel 
will be increafed in a certain proportion. In a cafe here pro- 
poted, where the refiftance of the vetlel is fuppofed equal to 
1<' fquare feet, if the furface of the boards be fuppofed equal to 
100 fquare feet, and the machine be worked by 100 men, the 
veflel ought to move 6 fect 3 inches in a fecond. 


* The ratio of the German to the Englifh mile is made by fome Au- 
thors to be as 25,000 to 5454, 
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_ But there is another, and very fingular method of navigation, 
firft propofed by the celebrated Daniel Bernoulli, and which is 
largely difcuffed in this memoir; with regard to which the in- 
ventor, though apprehenfive that it would be looked upon as a 
chimerical project, was of opinion that its effeéts would be 
nearly equal to thofe produced by oars, or other fimilar ma- 
chines, acting on the principle of percuffion. Thele efeéts 
were to be produced by water fimply flowing, in a horizontal 
direction, from the lower part of a large wooden veflel placed 
on the ftern, (and kept continually full by pumps, or other- 
wife) which by its reaéiion againft that fide of the containing 
vefiel, oppofite to the aperture, would give motion to the fhip 
in a direction contrary to that of the flowing water. Mr. 
Euler fhews, by feveral profound algebraical calculations, that 
this method of moving fhips, on the principle, as it is calleds 
of reaction, chimerical as the project may feem, is capable of 
giving a confiderable motion to a vefflel: but, on the whole, 
he gives the preference to the methods indicated at the begin- 
ning of this article, 


SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY. 
I. Remarks and obfervations on the prifmatic colours, and on the 


phyfical and metaphyfual analyfts of the fenfation of colour in gene- 

val. By Mr. Beguelin. | 

In this memoir the Author raifes fome doubts concerning the 
Newtonian fyftem of colours, which he propofes however witli 
great candor and modefty : his profefled intention not being to 
oppofe that fyftem, nor to fupport the objeQions formerly made 
to it. His experiments and reafonings upon them are too nu- 
merous, complicated and abftrufe, to be intelligibly abridged 
in the compafs of an article. We {hall however give two of 
the principal obfervations ot facts, on which they are founded ; 
efpecially as they are fimple, and may be eafily repeated, with- 
out a dark chamber, or any other apparatus than a prifm. The 
firft is, that an object of one uniform colour, viewed through 
a prifm, prefents no other colour than that of the obje&t. The 
fecond is, that when an object, tinged with two different co- 
lours feparated from each other by a line, is viewed through a 
prifm, whofe axis does not approach too near to a vertical po- 
fition with regard to the line of feparation; and whofe refract- 
ing angle is turned downwatds ; if the lighter of the two co- 
lours be below the darker, a border will be feen on this light- 
coloured part of the object, compofed of three colours, one 
below the other, in this order; 1. réd atthe top, 2. orange in 
the middle, and 3. yellow below: if, on the contrary, either 
the object or the refracting angle of the prifm be inverted ; 
then a border will be feen on the dark-coloured part of the 
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object, confifting likewife of three colours, which fucceed in 
the following order, beginning from the line of feparation; 
1. fea-green or light blue, 2. indigo, and 3. violet. Thefe 
facts give rife to a great many curious obfervations, which we 
cannot particularize, We fhall however obferve, that, though 
the Author does not deny the truth of the theory of different 
refrangibility, which, he owns, is founded on the moft deci- 
five experiments, yet he propofes fome obfervations, which are 
fo far worthy of attention, as they feem to affect the conclu- 


fions drawn from fome experiments made in fupport of that - 


doctrine: particularly, with regard to the celebrated experi- 
ment of Newton, carefully repeated by Defaguliers *, the 
truth of which has been often affirmed and contefted: the caufe 
ef which variation will probably appear from what follows. 
We allude to that experiment, in which a piece of paper 
painted one half red, and the other half blue, being viewed 
through a prifm, the blue half appears funk below the red, in 
confequence, it is fuppofed, of the greater refrangibility of the 
blue rays. The Author pretends, however, that this pheno- 
menon depends on the darknefs or lightnefs of the ground on 
which the bodies are placed, and on the abovementioned co- 
Joured borders thence arifing ; and that by varying thefe circum- 
ftances, the blue may not only be made to appear on a level 
with the red, but even above it: as any one may find by 
placing a black or white ground, alternately, behind either of 
the two colours; which will then be, alternately, either ele- 
vated or deprefled.—But we mutt refer the inquifitive reader to 
the memoir itfelf, for this and feveral other curious particulars 
on the fubjeéts of refraction and colours, and for the metaphy- 
fea} fpeculations which accompany them, 


I]. New confiderations on the union of the two fubflances in man; 
or on the commerce which fubfifis between the foul and the bady. 
By M. Formey. 

The ingenious and well-known Author explains with bre- 
vity and precifion the principles and confequences of the three 
capital hypothefes that have been offered on this metaphylical 
fubje& or problem, which he fuppofes exhaufted or in- 
determinable. We agree with him in the latter fuppofition ; 
but are rather inclined to think that the fubject is neither ex- 
haufted nor exhauftible. The fyftems which are here reviewed 
are, that of occafional caufes, or the divine energy ; Leibnitz’s 
doctrine of the pre-eftablifhed harmony; and the old and al- 
moft forgotten hypothefis: of the mutual phyfical influence of 
the foul and body on each other, which M. Hentfch has lately 
drawn forth to light from the ruins of antiquity, but which the 


* See Philofophical Tranfactions, No, 348. A 
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Author here configns to its former ftation, where we fhall (uf- 
fer it to remain. 


III. On the empire and government of the foul over that ageregate 
of fimple beings of an inferior nature, of which the body is 
compofed: A fourth hypothefis on the unicn of the body and the 
foul, by M. de Prémontval. 

We were right in our conjecture that the fubje@ treated in 
the foregoing memoir is not exhaufted: for behold, on turning 
over the leaf, a fourth hypothefis added to the other three ; the 
lively Author of which, previoufly to his account of it, endea- 
vours to clear it from the imputations thrown upon the opinions 
of the Idealifts, and Materialifts; the former of whom deny the 
exiftence of body, and the latter, that of fpirit. “Io fome of 
thefe imputations, contrary as thefe two opinions are, Mr. P. 
owns that his fyftem may perhaps be liable: though he pro- 
fefles himfelf a ftaunch Duali//, or a believer in the exiftence 
both of matter and fpirit, and in the real diitinction between 
them. By the bye, the Author does not appear to have been 
acquainted with a third feét, (if we may ule that expreffion, 
in {peaking of an hypothefis, the ingenious founder of which, 
we fuppofe, ftood alone, without a fingle difciple) we fhould 
therefore rather fay, a third opinion, propofed by one of the 
moft profound and acute philofophers of the prefent age; who 
has formerly maintained that there are neither bodies nor fpirits 
in the univerfe ; which confiits only of a fet of Jd. as, without 
any fubfiratum or fabje&, material or immaterial, in which 
they may inhere*. Indeed any one of thefe opinions cuts the 
knot, which the Author here endeavours to untie. The na- 
ture of the union between the tivo fubftances in man can never 
require to be difcufled as a problem, by thofe who affirm that 
there is but one, or by thofe who deny that there is any. , 

Mr. Prémontval having, by his orthodox profeffion of maf 
paved the way for the peaceable reception of his hypothcfis, 
recapitulates the three principal fyftems on the union of the 
foul and body, indicated in the preceding article. The Leib- 
nitzians, it feems, having not only contended for the fuperio- 
rity of their hypothefis over the other two, but having like- 
wife affirmed the impoffibility of forming a fourth, Mr. P. 
here produces one which, he affirms, is as different from the 
other three as they are from each other. With regard to the 
truth or verifimilitude of it, however, he at frtt feems lefs con- 
cerned, than to fhew that it is mew or origina’; though he af- 
terwards becomes more warm and interefted. There is indeed 
a fingular and entertaining mixture of earneftnzis, nonchalayce, 


* Treatife of human nature. 
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and a fprightly kind of felf-importance diffufed through this 
memoir.—* Remember only,’ fays our mercurial metaphyfi- 
cian, ‘ I beg of you, | conjure you, that I now mean onl 
to eftablifh the real exiftence of my hypothefis, without afcer- 
taining whether it is more true than any of the others. Whe- 
ther it be true or falfe; whether it be free fiom, or abound in 
difficulties, it is fufficient that it is not the fame with any of 
the former, and that it is of fome importance. Let us have 
no chicaning on my propofitions ; no flying to objections ; un- 
lefs to prove that I have advanced nothing which is not precife- 
ly or nearly the fame with the other three hypothefes. Ofthefe 
three, there is not one which does not appear fufficiently ab- 
furd to the refpective maintainers of the other two fyftems. 
Mine muft be abfurd indeed, if it equals any of them in that 
refpect.’ 

Notwithftanding this, Mr. P. profeffedly borrows from other 
fyftems ; but he pofleffes the happy art, it feems, of adopting 
the various, dark and feemingly contradictory opinions of dif- 
ferent fects, and of working them up into one luminous and 
confiftent whole. He reconciles the fyftem of the indivi/ible 
elements of body, with the demonftrations of the mathemati- 
cians concerning its infinite divi/thi/ity ; and has formally, from 
the principles of Atheifm, or, as he calls it, «nverfal afeity, 
felected proofs of the being of a God. There is certainly 
fome fmall {pice of reafon to be found in the moft abfurd and 
extravagant hypothefes; and the world are very much obliged 
to thofe who, like Mr. P. will be at the pains to pick it out 
from the mals, and prefent it to them. In this light, we look 
upon the Author’s hypothefis as an agreeable piece of me- 
taphyfical patchwork, which will not, we imagine, look much 
amils to thofe who delight in thefe fpeculations, and have been 
previoufly initiated in the principles of Leibni:zianifm, with- 
out an acquaintance with which, very little way is to be made 
through this inquiry. For our own parts, though Mr. P. fets 
off witha fet of propofitions as plain and intelligible as mathe- 
matical axioms, we foon lofe fight of him, and have nothing 
left us but to call out with honeft Candide in the fincerity of his 
heart—Oh! that the great Puzg/os were but hee: he would 
explain all this! yet, notwithftanding our want of comprehen- 
fion, there is in this memoir fomething {o lively, fingular and 
characteriftical ; and the Author appears wrapped up in fo fine 
a metaphyfical frenzy, throughout the whole of it; that we 
fhould have been tempted to detach fome of the more intelligi- 
ble fragments from it, had we not already fo confiderably ex- 
tended our account of thefe memoirs. We fhould obferve too, 
that, on account of the great length of this memoir, only a 

part 
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part of itis given inthis volume; though the whole was pre- 
{ented before the death of the ingenious Author. 


IV. On Apperception, and cn its influence on the judgment, by M. 
Sulzer. 


By the word apfperception, the Author and other metaphyfi- 
cians defign that act of the mind by which we perceive our own 
proper exiftence, and that of the objects without us; and di- 
ftinguifh our idea of the former, from thofe with which we are 
affected by the latter. Of thefe two perceptions, which in 
general occupy the mind at the fame time, the Author confiders 
only the firft, or that of our own exiftence; and fhews how 
this perception, in proportion as it is more or lefs perfe&t, in- 
fluences the other, as well as our judgments of the things fur- 
rounding us, 

In the manner of the experimental philofophers, Mr. Sul- 
zer firft gives us fevera] facts, relating to the phy/fics of the foul, 
and then reafons upon them with great acutenefs. We fhall 
mention one in a few words, as it is curious, and as it ex- 
emplifies what is meant by Apperception. An acquaintance of 
the Author had his fkull fractured, and a portion of the brain 
carried away, by the burfting of amufket. He lay along time 
apparently dead. On his perfect recovery to fenfe, he related 
that he had heard the many lamentations and difcourfes of the 
bye-ftandeis, on the deplorable accident which had happened, 
without conceiving the leaft fufpicion that he was interefted in 
this difcourfe ; much Jefs that he was the fubject of it. Here 
the mind had loft the perception of its own perfona/ity; at leaft 
the power of connecting it with the perceptions from without ; 
which laft however were at the fame time diftinétly noticed by 
it. We fhall only add, that diminutions of this faculty, in a 
fmaller degree, muft have been perceived by every one, who 
has attended to the {tate or operations of his own mind at cer- 
tain times; and that wecan only be faid to poffefs ourfelves, 
or to be rerfeccly in cur right minds, while we are in full poflef- 
fion of this faculty. Mr. Sulzer even thinks that a mental re- 
gimen micht be initituted for the extenfion and perfection of it. 


Bertes Lerrres. 
fn Effay on the Life and Writings of the Poet Claudian, by M. 
Merian. 

The time in which this poet lived forms an zra, Mr. Merian 
obferves, highly interefting to thofe who obferve the rife, pro- 
grefs and fall cf literature, and of the polite arts His works 
may indeed be confidered as almoft the laft fighs of the Roman 
mufe. M. Merian gives a very amufing account of his various 
poems, which abound, as he oblerves, with inilances of that 
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fparkling imagination, which characterifed the Beaux Efprits 
of Egypt, and which has been cailed by connoiffeurs the Alex. 
andrian, to diftinguifh it from the tic, falt. We are forry 
that we have not room to give a few extracts from this wel] 
written, fpirited, and interefting diflertation. 

This effay is followed by the exlge of M.Ludolf, and by a 
difcourfe on the talents requifite for a man of letters: and the 
volume concludes with the harangues of their Highnefles, the 
Princes Frederick Auguitus, and William Adolphus of Brunf- 
wick, on their reception into the academy, as honorary mem- 
bers, and that of the fecretary in anfwer to them: with regard 
to which we deem this flight notice fully fufficient. 


- Bonry, 


Voyage d’un Francois en Italie, fait dans les Années 1765 & 1766. 
&c. 

The Travels of a Frenchman through Italy, in the Year 1765 
and 1766. Containing the Hiftory, Defcription, and moft 
remarkable Anecdotes of the Country; an Account of 
the Manners and Cuftoms of its Inhabitants, its Govern- 
ment, Commerce, Literature, Arts, Natural Hiftory, Anti- 
quities, Paintings, Sculpture, and Architecture; with Pians 
of the principal Cities. Printed at Venice, and fold at Paris, 
12mo. 8 vols. 1769. 





74 HE Author * info:ms us, that having read all the accounts 

which have hitherto been given of Italy, during his jour- 
ney through that country, he found them incompleat, and 
therefore undertock to fupply their defects. With this view 
he not only attended to every object of curiofity, but ob- 
tained information in many particulars from perfons eminent 
for learning and knowledge: to an account of his obfervations 
and intelligence, he has added copious extraéts from other 
writers, fo that his book, partly as an original work, and part- 
ly as a compilation, will, he hopes, be found to. include all 
that is neceflary to be known, although he does not pretend to 
give a minute detail of efiaced infcriptions as an antiquary, nor 
of the herbage of every field as a botanift. I offer to the Read- 
er, fays he, {uch knowledge as I wifh had been offered to me; 
I tell him all that [ had mytfelf a defire to know; and in con{e- 
quence of that defire, learnt, either b, obfervation, converfe, 
or books. With the cefcription of the country he has aifo blend- 
ed the hiftory, which he fays he knows by experience to be ex- 
tremely agreeable to a traveller. The truth feems to be, that 
having travedled through Italy, he cconuived how to make his 

* Said in the advertifements to be M. de Ja Lande, 
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journey an occafion of publifhing eight volumes; with this 
view he feems to have written and compiled, to have blended 
hiftory and defcription, and ** brought forth from his treafury 
things new and old.” 

The judgment which he has given on the painting, fculpture, 
and architecture of Rome, is chiefly from a MS. of the late M. 
Abbé Gougenot, of the Royal Academy of Painting and 
Sculpture, of whom he gives a great character, and who vifited 
Italy in the year 1755, in company with M. Greuze, a cele- 
brated painter, and other artifts. He has alfo, in this part of 
his work, borrowed from the Voyage Pittore/que of the celebrated 
artift M. Cochin. M. Cochin, however, and M. Gougenot, 
are fometimes of oppofite opinions: in that cafe the opinions of 
both are related, particularly on a picture of Job, by Guido, 
which for the amufement of our Readers, we fhall extra& in 
the courfe of this article. 

Among other accounts of Italy which this Author fays he has 
confulted, are Mr. Sharp’s Letters, publifhed in 1766, and 
Baretti’s Animadverfions, in 1768. He fays that Mr. Sharp was 
in an ill humour, and that Baretti has corrected his mifrepre- 
fentations. It is to be hoped that he has confulted other au- 
thors with more diligence than he appears to have confulted 
thefe; for his own account agrees with Mr. Sharp’s in thofe 
very particulars which he imputes to ill humour, and confe- 
quently contradicts Baretti in thofe particulars in which he fup- 

ofes him to have corrected Mr, Sharp. As the controverfy be- 
tween Mr. Sharp and Baretti feems to have fufpended the opi- 
nion of the public concerning fome very interefting particulars 
relative to Italy and its inhabitants, we fhall extract the tefti- 
mony of this Author, which, if he is fuppofed to be a credible 
witnefs, muft turn the fcale. 

Mr. Sharp has been cenfured by Baretti for afferting the fre- 
quency of murders in Italy, and imputing them to the fanQua- 
ry afforded to murderers in churches, the unwillingnefs of bye- 
ftanders to feize them, and the remifinefs of the State in punifh- 
ing them when they are feized. ‘The teftimony of this Author 
in proof of thefe facts is as follows. 

‘© If the body of a man, who has been murdered, is feen in the 
{treet or the road, the paflengers walk by it, without concern ; 
it is at length removed by order of the magiftrate, and no fur- 
ther notice is taken of the matter. If two men are feen fight- 
ing with knives or other deadly weapons, it excites little atten- 
tion. No lefs than fourteen perfons were found murdered in 
Rome at one time, a few years ago, and five of them were in 
the fame fquare, called in French, La place d’Efpagne. The pri- 
vileges and immunities vefted in churches, greatly contribute to 
this enormity. I have been told, fays this Author, by an ec- 
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clefiaftic of great rank and authority, (un prelat de la confulte), 
that there were very frequently, during the courfe of one year, 
no lefs than two thoufand murders committed in the ecclefiafti- 
cal ftate, where capital punifhments are, notwithftanding, very 
sare. 

_ Mr. Sharp is farther cenfured by Baretti for afferting, that 
Jadies of fafhion are educated in convents; in this particular too 
his teftimony is confirmed by the prefent Author. 

*¢ It is very rare, fays he, that more than one daughter in a 
family is married, the reft, how many foever there may be, are 
all {hut up in a convent from about taree years of age, and no- 
thing is left to their choice afterwards, but among what fociety 
they will take the veil.” . 

Mr. Baretti fays, that Mr. Sharp has injurioufly cenfured his 
country in the affair of cicifbeos, but this Author gives juft 
the fame account of the fa&. 

‘¢ ‘The ufe of cecifbeos, fays he, prevails univerfally at Rome, 
and in almoft every other part of Italy. No Jady appears in 
company without her cavaliere fervente, who gives her his hand, 
and introduces her at all afflemblies. He attends his lady early 
in the morning, and waits in the anti-chamber till fhe can be 
feen; he then waits upon her at the toilet, attends her to mafs, 
and entertains her, or makes her a party till dinner; he returns 
foon afterwards, waits again at her toilet, conducts her to”her 
appointment, and from thence to fupper. At Venice there are 
little apartments round St. Mark’s place called Caffins ; the ma- 
fter of a caffin fups there every night with the lady that he ferves, 
and there they very frequently fpend great part of the night.” 
The Author indeed feems to think al] this may be done very in- 
nocently, and his reafon is curious ; ** A brother and fifter, fays 
he, live together in England without reproach, why then fhould 
we cenfure the cicifbeo and his lady in Italy, who regard each 
other in the fame light, in confequence of the fame force of 
habit.” | | | 
~ Lert thofe whom this reafon fatisfies, be fatishied : this writer 
himielf acknowledges that there are cicifbeos of love, as well as 
of convenience; ‘¢if a woman cannot captivate her hufband, 
fays he, it is better that fhe fhould take a fecond than a fiftieth: 
not however that I pretend to juftify this irregularity.” 

The Reader will not think very highly of the diligence or 
accuracy of a man, who, after cenfuring one writer for ill hu- 
mour, and commending another for correcting his mifreprefen- 
tations, appears to have read the performance of neither, by 
confirming the account which he fuppofes to be erroneous, and 
contradicting that which he affirms to be true. 

In his preface he obferves, that, in order to make a tour thro’ 
Italy compleat, it is not only neceflary to fee the capital = 
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and follow the great roads, but to make excurfions, and fix up- 
on certain {tages at proper diftances from each other. And he 
has offered the following rout as the moft natural and conve- 
nient, for feeing Italy to advantage, in the courfe of one year. 

He fuppofes the traveller to fet out from Paris in the month 
of Auguft, and he reckons the diftances by leagues, of 25 toa 
degree. 

From Paris, fays he, proceed to Lyons, which is 96 
Ieagues; from Lyons to Point de Beauvoifin, to Chamberry, 
Montmelian, Aiguebelle, La Chambre, S. Jean de Morienne, 
and fo to S. Michael, which is half way from Lyons to Turin, 
reckoning the diftance 32 leagues by the courfe of the country, 
and 26 leagues in a ftrait line. 

From S. Michael, go on to Modane, and thence to Lane- 
bourg, which is at the foot of Mount Cenis; thence to Nova- 
leze, which is on the other fide, and fo on to Suza, St. Am- 
brofe, Rivoli, and Turin. 

In the environs of Turin are to be feen the Venerie, Superga, 
Stupiniggi, and Moncailler. 

From Turin go on to Verceil and Milan, which is 30 
leagues from Turin in a ftrait line: at Milan ftop to fee the 
ifles of Borromées, which are not far diftant, Cremona, Come, 
Varefe, and many other fine feats in the neighbourhood. 

Many people chufe to go from Milan to Venice, which is 
fixty leagues, but this Author advifes to go from Milan to Ma- 
rignano, Ledi, Sorlefco, Plaifance, Firenzuola, Borgo S. Do- 
nino, and fo to Parma, which is 25 leagues diftant from 
Milan. 

At Parma the traveller fhould ftop to fee Colorno, and the 
ruins of Velleia, an ancient city, which have been difcovered at 
a few le2zzues diftance. 

From Parma proceed to Reggio, and Modena, which is 12 
Icagues diftant from Parma, and to Bologna, which is 8 leagues 
from Modena. 

Florence is 18 leagues from Bologna, and 54 from Rome: 
in the journey from Bologna to Florence the traveller pafles 
Pietra Mala, where there is an extraordinary fire, which is worth 
his notice, | 

From Florence, excurfions fhould be made to Azerro, Prato, 
Piftoia, Lucca, and Mafla; from Mafla the traveller may turn 
to Pifa, Leghorn, and Sienna, which is 12 leagues from Flo- 
rence, and 40 from Rome. 

From Sienna he fhould proceed to Aquapendante, and Monte 
Fiafcone, from whence he fhould make an excurfion to Or- 
vietta, which is 3 leagues from Bolfena, where there are wells 
of avery fingular conftruction, with a double flight of _ 
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by which horfes afcend and defcend without meeting each @- 
ther. 


From Monte Fiafcone he fhould go to Viterbo, from whence 
are to be feen the fine caftles of Capraroja, and Bagnaia: from 
Viterbo to Ronciglione, whence may be feen Sutri, where 
there is a very fingular theatre, hollowed in the ground; from 
Ronciglione to Bracciano and Tolfa, where there are mines of 
alum, which {upply almoft all Europe, and fo on to Cevita 
Vecchia, and Rome. 

From Rome, excurfions are to be made to Tivoli, Frafcati, 
Albano, Subiaco, Rocca di Papa, Monte-Cavo, Riccia, Gen- 
fano, Nettuno, Porto, Oftia, Fiumcino, and Ifola Sacra. 

From Rome to Naples is 43 leagues, through Valmontone, 
Anagni, Ferrentino, Frozinone, Ifola di Sora, Arpino, the 
country of Cicero, S. Germans, Monte Caflino, Capua and 
Caferta. Naples is 290 leagues diftant from Paris in a dire 
line, but by the rout of Turin and Rome 3240. 

From Naples excurfions are to be made to Vefuvius, Portici, 
Torre de |’Annunziada, Pompeia, Caftellamare, Maffa, Pro- 
{cida If{chia, Nifida, Mifeno, Baia, Cuma, Puzzuoli, Pcef- 
tum, where there are the remains of a very fine city, and to the 
Fair of Salerno, which is held in the month of Odtober: the 
Author does not mention the other parts of the kingdom of 
Naples, which are not comprehended in his plan. 

From Naples the traveller may return by fea in a felucca to 
Gaéta, and Terracina: he may go up the Uffente to Sezze, to 
fee the morafs, called, Palud: Pontine, and the reft of the Ap- 
plan way. 

Froin Sezze excurfions fhould be made to Norba, to Ninfa, 
where there are ruins of an ancient city, and to Sermoneta. 

The rout from Sezze to Rome is by Cifterna, and Fogliano, 
where the diverfions of hunting and fifhing may be taken with 
great advantage, and fothrough Veletri and Marino to Rome. 

From Rome the traveller fhould proceed to Citta Caftellana, 
and to Narni, to fee the remains of Auguftus’s fine bridge ; to 
Terni, where there is a celebrated cafcade, and in the way to 
it he fhould take Cefi and Ri&éti. 

From Terni he fhould go to Spoleta, Vene, and Foligno. 

From Foligno he fhould make an excurfion to Affife, Corto- 
na, Perugia, the Lake of Trafymene, Gubio, where there are 
fome celebrated tables, the interpretation of which has long 
employed and perplexed the learned, and the Baths of Nocera. 
When he leaves Foligno, he fhould fee Colfiorito, where there 
is a lake upon a mountain, Camerino, San Severino, Tolenti- 
no, and Macerata: but, fays the Author, this is not a poft 
soad, nor is it the rout I took, 
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From Macerata he fhould proceed to Afcoli, Porto d’Afcoli, 
Ripa Tranfona Fermo, Porto di Fermo, Porto di Racanati, 
Sdoate Santo, Villa Buonacorfi, and Loretto. 

From Loretto excurfions fhould be made to Sirolo, Ofimo, 
and Jefi. And the route then profecuted by Ancona, Sini- 
gaglia, Fano, Foflumbrone, Furlo, Urbino, Pefaro, Catolica, 
and Rimini. 

The excurfions from Rimini are, to Cezena, Cezenatico, 
Cervia, and S. Marino, a little republic upon the fummit of a 
mountain. 

The route from Rimini is to Ravenna, Forli, Faenza, Bo- 
Jogna, and Ferrara: the diftance of Ferrara to Bologna is 10 
leagues. 

In the environs of Ferrara are the valleys of Commachio, 
Meftre, Trevigo, and Baflano, where there is the celebrated 
printing-houte ‘of Remondini. 

At Ferrara it is beft to embark upon the Po for Venice, 
which is about 11 leagues diftant. 

In returning from Venice, the traveller fhould fee the fine 
villas upon the Brenta, then Padua, Vicenza, Verona, Man- 
tua, and Andes, the birth-place of Virgil: from Mantua he 
fhould make an excurfion to Guaftalla ; and then back by Ca- 
ftiliona, Brefcia, Bergamo, and Milan. 

From Milan he fhould proceed to Pavia, Tortona, Genoa, 
and fo to Antibes in a felucca, which fhould touch at Savonne, 
Final, S. Remo, Ventimiglia, Monaco, Montalban, Villafran- 
ca and Nice. 

The Author fuppofes his traveller to fet out from France in 
Aucguft, that he may go through Savoy, Piedmont, and Lom- 
bardy during the fummer, and be at Naples in the winter; he 
may then, at his return, pafs the carnival and holy week in 
Rome. The carnival is always a feafon of pleafure, and in the 
ceremonies of the holy week there is a pomp >and folemnity not 
to be feen at another time. He may alfo be at Venice on 
Afcenfion-day, when the Doge, with great pomp, efpoufes the 
fea; and he may return to France before the exceffive heats 
of Italy commence. In this manner may the year be divided, 
which is ——— to the tour of Italy. 

This Author alfo advifes the taking a map of Italy upon 
a large fcale, and even maps of the particular provinces: it is 
pity that, in the map which he has prefixed to his work, many 
of the places named in his itinerary are not marked. He fays, 
that among his plans of the citics, there are fome which have 
never been engraved before. 

The Author, in his defcription of Naples, takes occafion to 
mention the Tarantula, a large fpider, with eight legs, and a 
body divided into two parts; he explodes the notion of its bite 
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being mortal, except the patient is cured by mufic, as a vulgar 
and ridiculous error, founded in ignorance and ftupidity; the 
bite of the Tarantula is now known to be of no more confe- 
quence than the fting of a Wafp, and both fpiders and fcorpions 
have been proved to be without venom, by repeated and indu- 
bitable experiments. 

Of this work it is impoffible to exhibit an epitome; and extras 
of particular parts will by no means enable the Reader to judge 
of it as a whole. The following digreffion, however, is 
felected, as it Contains fome curious and entertaining particu- 
Jars relative to the houfe of Medicis, which are faid to have 
been tranfcribed from a MS. 

About the end of the fifteenth century, Thomas Buonaventuri, 
a young man of Florence, of a creditable family, but without 
fortune, went to live with a merchant of the fame country, 
who had fettled at Venice: the merchant’s houfe was over- 
againft the back door of one that belonged to a noble Venetian, 
whofe name was Barthelemi Capello. In the houfe of Capelli 
there was a young lady of great beauty, whofe name was B:- 
anca. She was watched with great circumf{pection, but Buona- 
venturi frequently faw her at her window: he had not the leaft 
hope of a nearer interview, yet, by a natural and almoft necef- 
fary impulfe, he did all that could be done in fuch circumftan- 
ces to amufe her, and exprefs the paflion with which fhe had in- 
fpired him: he was young and amiable, fhe very foon ceafed to 
be indifferent; and, after long negociation, the particulars of 
which are not related, the lovers found means ta accomplifh 
their wifhes. Bianca went every night, after the family was 
retired, and afleep, to the chamber of Buonaventuri in the mer- 
chant’s houle, by means of the little back-door, which fhe left 
a-jar, and by which fhe returned before day, without being 
feen by any body. 

After this had continued fome time, cuftom made her lefs 
cautious, and one night fhe faved with her lover till the morn- 
ing was farther advanced than ufual: it happened that a baker’s 
boy, who, according to the cuftom of the country, was taking 
bread from a neighbouring houfe, to carry it to the oven, per- 
ceived the li:tle back door, by which Bianca had come out, to 
be a-jar, and fuppoling it to have been left open by accident, 
fhut it. 

The young lady came a few minutes afterwards, and found 
it faft; an the confternation and di‘trefs which this accident pro- 
duce!, fhe returned to the houfe fhe had juft quitted, and 
knocking joftly at the duar, was let in by her lover, to whom 
fhe related what had happened. Gratitude and love inftantly 
determined him to facriiice every thing to her fafety, and he im- 
mediately quitted his fituation, and retired with the lady to the 
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houfe of another Florentine, where they remained hidden, 
with the utmoft care and precaution, till they found an oppor- 
tunity of efcaping to Florence. 

At Florence he had a little houfe in Via larga, near St. 
Mark’s, and over-againft a convent of nuns of the order of St. 
Catherine. To this little dwelling he retired, fays this Author, 
with his wife, and lived fome time in great privacy, for fear the 
republic of Venice fhould, at the folicitations of Capello, caufe 
him to be purfued. 

Francis-Maria, the great duke of Tufcany at this time, was 
a native of France, the fon of Cofmo the firft, and father of 
Mary de Medicis: he had married Jane of Auftria, daughter of 
the emperor Ferdinand, widow of the king of Hungary: fhe 
was a princefs of high eftimation; but being at this time paft her 
youth, the duke neglected her for other women. One of the 
officers of his court was the confident of his pleafures, who 
had a wife not lefs zealous to render herfelf ufeful than him- 
felf. 

The arrival of the fair Venetian was known in Florence, and 
the rumour of her adventure, and her beauty, excited a ftrong 
defire in the duke to fee her, to which the great privacy of her 
life contributed not a little. He ufed every day to walk 
before the houfe to which fhe had retired, and, as fhe 
had no amufement but looking out of the window, it was not 
long before his curiofity was gratified; fhe was indeed half- 
veiled, but he faw enough to judge of her beauty, of which he 
became violently enamoured. 

His confident, perceiving his paffion to be unfurmountable, 
began to concert meafures for the gratification of it; and engaged 
his wife to affift in the project: the misfortunes which Bianca had 
already fuffered, and thofe to which fhe was ftill expofed, gave 
this good woman a pretence to infinuate that fhe had fome- 
thing of importance to communicate to her, and for that pur- 
pofe invited her to dinner. Buonaventuri was fome time in 
fufpence whether he fhould fuffer Bianca to accept the invitation, 
but the rank of the lady, and the need in which he ftood of pro- 
tection, at length got the better of his caution and doubts, 
Bianca was received with the moft flattering kindnefs and at- 
tention; fhe was prevailed upon to relate the ftory of her di- 
ftrefs, and was heard with an appearance of the moft tender 


concern: obliging offers were made her, and prefled with fo 
generous a friendfhip, that fhe could not refufe to accept of fome 


prefents from the lady. 


The duke, informed of the fuccefs of the firft vifit, hoped- 
that he might be prefent at the fecond. Another invitation’ 


was immediately fent to Bianca; and, after new marks of 
eftcem 
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efteem and regard, new pity of her misfortunes, and new prai- 
fes of her, beauty, fhe was afked if fhe had no defire to make her 
court to the grand duke, who on his part was impatient to be- 
come acquainted with her, having already found an opportunity 
to fee and admire her. Bianca had not fortitude or virtue to 
forego this new honour, which, though fhe at firft affected to 
refute, her crafty feducer difcovered by her eyes that fhe withed 
to be urged to accept. Juft at this crifis it was contrived, that the 
grand duke fhould come in, without any appearance of defign, 
and Bianca was charmed with the modefty of his addrefs, 
the warmth of his praife, and the liberality of his offers. 
Other vifits fucceeded, and a familiarity infenfibly came 
on; fome prefents which fhe could not refufe from her fove- 
reign, improved the duke’s advantage, and the hufband himfelf 
did not think it prudent to break a connection which might be 
at once innocent and advantageous, The duke was not likely 
to ftop fhort in fo good a road; he gained new influence over 
the wife, by advancing the hufband, and at laft accomplithed 
his wifhes, fo much to the fatisfaétion of all parties, that, as the 
Italians exprefs it, he, and Bianca, and Buonaventuri, made a 
triangula eguilatero: the hufband foon became familiar with his 
new condition, and removed with his wife to a houfe in the 
fine ftreet that leads to a biidge over the Arno, called Trinity- 
bridge: this houfe is ftill ftanding, and is diftinguifhed by the 
arms of Medicis, furmounted by a hat, and belongs at prefent to 
the Ricardi family. Buonaventuri folaced himfelf for the lofs 
of Bianca, by forming new conneétions, and aflociated with the 
nobility of the country : but a change of fortune fo fudden and 
fo great, rendered him infolent, overbearing, and prefump- 
tuous, even in his behaviour to the duke himfelf, and created 
him fo many enemies, that he was at length aflaffinated near 
the bridge that led to his houfe. 

The duke and his new miftrefs were not much afflicted at 
this accident; fhe totally loft her referve and timidity, and ap- 
peared in public with a magnificent equipage, fetting honour 
and fhame at defiance. 

Jane, the grand duchefs, was extremely mortified at the 
condué& of her hufband, and provoked by the pride of her rival, 
yet fhe fuppreifed both her grief and refentment, which how- 


ever fecretly fubverted her conftitution, and at length put an 


end to her life. 

The death of the grand duchefs opened new views to the am- 
bition of Bianca, who had acquired an afcendancy over the 
duke, which rendered him wholly fubfervient to her will, and 
fhe now exerted all her art to induce him to marry her. The 
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cardinal Ferdinand de Medicis, who was next heir to the duke- 
dom, if his brother died without iflue, oppofed this marriage in 
vain, and Bianca, in a fhort time, became grand-duchefs ot 
Tufcany. | 

After fome time fhe became very defirous of a child, who 
might fucceed the grand duke in his dominions: fhe caufed 
mafles to be faid, and aftrologers to be confulted, but thefe, 
and many other expedients, proving ineffectual, fhe refolved to 
feign a pregnancy, and introduce a fpurious child, of which 
fhe would at leaft have the honour. To affift her in the exe- 
cution of this projet, fhe applied to a cordelier of the monafte- 
ry of Ogni Sanéi1, who readily undertaking the affair, fhe feign- 
ed tranfient ficknefs, naufeas, and other fymptoms of pregnan- 
cy, took to her bed, received the compliments of the court, 
and the duke himfelf expreffed great fatisfa€tion upon fo happy 
an event. 

Her pretended reckoning being up, fhe fuddenly alarmed her 
people in the middle of the night, complained of Jabour-pains, 
and enquired impatiently for her confeffor. | 

The cardinal, who fufpected the artifices of his fifter-in-law, 
had her fo diligently watched, that he knew of all her motions : 
as foon as he was informed that her confeflor was fent for, he 
repaired to her antichamber, in which he walked to and fro, 
repeating his breviary; the duchefs hearing he was there, fent 
him a meflage intreating that he would retire, becaufe fhe 
could not bear that he fhould hear the cries which might be 
forced from her by her pains: the cardinal anfwered, ** Let 
her highnefs think only of her own bufinefs, as 1 do of mine.” 
As foon as the confeffor arrived, the cardinal ran to him, cry- 
ing out, ‘* Welcome, welcome, my dear father, the graad 
duchefs is in labour, and has great need of your affiftance,” at 
the fame time catching him in his arms, and embracing him, 
he perceived a jolly boy, juft born, which the good father had 
got in his fleeve; he inftantly took the child from him, and 
cried out, loud enough to be heard by the duchefs, ** God be 
praifed, the princefs is happily delivered of a fon,” at the fame 
time fhewing him to all that were prefent. 

The grand duchefs, enraged, almoft to diftraction, at this 
infult and difappointment, determined to be revenged on the 
cardinal ;—-and the grand duke, whofe paffion had fuffered no 
abatement, foon gave her an opportunity. 

They were all three ona country party at Poggio a’Caino, 
and eat at the fame table: the cardinal was extremely fond of 
blanc manger, and the duchefs procured fome that was mixed with 
poifon, and had it ferved up. The cardinal, who had many 
fpies about her, was informed of it ; he fat down at table, how- 
ever, as ufual, but, notwithftanding the moft preffing {follici- 
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tations of the duchefs, he would not touch the dlane manger : 
«¢ Well, faid the duke, if the cardinal will not eat it, I will,” and 
immediately took fome on his plate. The duchefs, not being 
able to prevent his eating of it, without difcovering her crime, 
perceived herfelf to be undone for ever ;—and, to avoid the re« 
fentment of her brother-in-law the cardinal, fhe eat the re- 
mainder of the poifoned difh herfelf, and both fhe and her huf- 
band died together, on the 21ft of Oétober 1587. The car- 
dinal fucceeded to the dukedom, by the name of Ferdinand the 
Ift, and reigned till 1608. 

This ftory the Author relates, without attempting to recon- 
cile it with hiftory, or even noting the difagreement. Moreri 
fays the duke had a fon, of his fecond marriage, called Anthony 
de Medicis, who lived till the year 1621; if this be true, the 
ftory of Bianca’s feigned pregnancy, and the detection of a fpu- 
rious child by the cardinal, with all that depends upon thefe 
events, muft be falfe. There are, indeed, feveral fufpicious 
circumftances in the ftory itfelf:.it feems in particular to be 
highly improbable, that Bianca fhould caufe a poifoned dith, 
intended only for the cardinal, to be fet upon the table at which 
her hufband was to dine, fince his offer to eat of it, (a probable 
event) would neceflarily reduce her to the dilemma of fufferin 
him to perifh, or difclofing her crime: it is alfo highly impro- 
bable, that the cardinal, having received certain intelligence 
that the blanc manger was poifoned, fhould fuffer his brother to 
eat of it, rather than feize fo fair an opportunity to expofe the 
perfidious cruelty of his wife, and {natch him from the fnare 
into which he was innocently falling. 

Jt is, however, certain, that the duke Francis Maria was 
fucceeded by his brother Ferdinand the cardinal, and not by a 
fon, which, fuppofing him to have had a legitimate fon living 
at his death, is not eafily accounted for: it is alfo remarkable, 
that the duke and the duchefs are faid to have died both on the 
fame day, which favours the ftory, though in that they are faid 
to have died on the 21ft of O&ober, and in Moreri on the gth. 
The ftory, however, we leave with our Readers as we found it, 
and to thofe who have leifure and opportunity, the farther con- 
fideration of it will probably be a pleafing employment of the 
mind, 

We fhall difmifs this article, with the obfervation of two 
connoiffeurs upon a picture of Job, by Guido, according to our 
promife. Job is reprefented fitting upan a throne, and receive 
ing prefents. M.Gougenot fays that it isa chaos of figures 
heaped one upon another, without forming any particular 
group, and without difcovering any fkill in the clair-objeure : 
that the colouring in general is cold, and the air of the princi- 
pal figure, infignificant: he allows, however, that a me 
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heads there are fome good charaters, and that, in the child up- 
on the fore-ground, the drawing is accurate and juft in the’ 
higheft degree, 

Mr. Cochin, on the contrary, fays, that the fame picture is 
one of the moft admirable pieces of this admirable mafter. It is 
done, he fays, in a tender manner, and the colouring, in gene- 
ral, is a little cold; but, upon the whole, is uncommonly ex- 
cellent and pleafing, with lights finely thrown in, and ftrokes 
of great delicacy and very high finifhing. The compofition 
which Gougenot calls a Chaos, is in his opinion ingenious ; 
fimple, but varied with figures of both fexes and different ages, 
difpofed with great judgment and tafte; the heads, he fays, 
have uncommon beauty and grace, and the drawing of the 
whole is exquifite. 

Of thefe oppofite opinions, Cochin’s is moft likely to be juft; 
for Cochin is himfelf an artift of great merit: Gougenot pro- 
bably judged like other connoifleurs, partly from caprice, and 
partly from habit formed upon fanciful rules, deduced merely 
from art, by thofe who are not equal to the ftucy of nature. 
The beft inference the Reader can draw is, that he fhould 
judge of an imitative art for himfelf, by comparing its produc- 


tions with the original. H 
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Voyage en Siberie, c.—Travels into Siberia, in the year 1761, 
by Order of the King of France. In Two Volumes Folio. 
Vol. I. Containing an Account of the Manners and Cuftoms 
of the Ruffians, and of the political State of that Country : 
together with a geographical Defcription, and a Level taken 
of the whole Rout from Paris to Tobolfk ; the Natural Hif- 
tory of the Country through which the Author paffed; Af- 
tronomical Obfervations, and Experiments on Natural Elec- 
tricity : enriched with Maps, Plans and Profiles of the Rout; 
and with Engravings reprefenting the Cuftoms, Manners, 
and Dreffes of the Ruffians, the Divinities of the Calmuck 
Tartars, and feveral Specimens of Natural Hiftory. By the 
Abbé Chappe d’Auteroche, of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Paris. Vol. I]. A Defcription and Hiftory of Kamtchatka: 
by M. Kracheninnikow, one of the Profeffors of the Academy 
of Sciences at Peterfburgh. Tvranflated from the Ruffian. 
Paris. Debure. 1768. 


S we cannot undertake to exhibit a clear and comprehenfive 
account of this fplendid Publication, in one article, we 

give, for the prefent, the title of it at large: introducing our 
view of the work bv obferving that the magnificence of it, 
in fome mealure, correfponds with that nobi# ipirit, which has 
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for a long time actuated and diftinguifhed the French govern- 
iment, in their very commendable and extenfive endeavours to 
promote fcience and natural knowledge. Nor can we pay alefs 
compliment to-their difcernment in the choice of thofe who havé 
bee: enteufted with the carrying their fpirited defigns into exe- 
cution. The exprefs objc& of the Author's journey to the ca- 
pital of Siberia was thar of obferving the tranfit of Venus in the 
year 1761: his obfervations, however, on that phenomensn, form 
a very fmall pert of the prefent work. The external and inte- 
rior ftate of that part of the globe, over which the Author 
pafled. and the natural, moral and political {tate of its inhabi- 
tants, appear to have been inveltigated with an attention equal 
to that bettowed on his aftronomical oblfervations. We fhall 
give a regular analyfis of this publication: at leaft fuch an one 
as the very fhort time that it has been in our hands, and the 
limits of our own work, will allow: dwelling more particularly 
on fuch parts of it, as may moft contribute to the information or 
amufement of ovr readers; and beginning with the journal of 
the Author’s travels in Siberia. 

The Auchor having been difappointed of a pafluge to Peterf- 
burgh by fea, fet off from Puris by land, at the end of Novem- 
ber 1760, pafling- through Vienna and Warfaw, and after a 
§gtieding journey, arrived at Pet. fburgh on the 13th of Feb- 
Tuary 1761. Some new arrangements having been propofed, 
fince his departure trom Paris, with regard to his place of defti« 
Nation, particularly on account of the difficulty and extreme 
Jength of the journey to Tobolfk, the Au hor, who confidered 
that place as the moft favourable ftation on thé globe for his ob- 
fervation of the :ranfit, and overlooking on that account every 
difficulty that was ftarted upon this occafion, fet off from Peterf- 
burgh, for the capital of Siberia, on the roth of March, at 
night, in a covered fledge drawn by five horfes a-breaft, attend- 
ed by another, carrying a watchmaker, who was his affiftant, 
and the Author’s valet. A third fledge contained his provifions, 
under the care of a petty officer; and a fourth was laden with 
his aftronomical and other inftruments. After a few day’s jour- 
ney. he entered upon the Volga, on whofe frozen furface, from 
which the inow had been driven by the winds, and which was 
as fmooth as that of a mirror, he frequently went at the rate of 
four leagues in an hour. The direction of his route, however, 
obliged him foon to crofs it at Kuzmodemianfk, and to leave it, 
and the facilities which it afforded him in travelling, with re- 
gret. He now entered into an immenfe foreft, of more than 
300 leagues in length, through which he muft penetrate. In- 
deed almoft the whole remeininge part of the route to Tobolfk, 
which is equal to near 500 leagues, can fcarce, he obferves, be 
confidered but assone continued foreft, covered with oe 

- Waien, 
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which, in the woods, lay to the depth of four feet; but, in 
thofe parts where the country has been fomewhat cleared, did 
not exceed two feet in depth. The cold indicated by Reaumur’s 
thermometer is here, during the winter, feldom Jefs than 18 or 
19 degrees below 0; or about 10 degrees below 0 according to 
Fahrenheit’s fcale *. Children however are here feen ftark na- 
ked, playing in the fnow, and braving the rigors of this fevere 
cold ; though as foon as they enter within doors: they breathe 
an air heated to a degree almoft as infupportable to thofe unac- 
cuftomed to it, as the cold without doors: the common heat 
of their ftoves raifing the thermometer (we mean Fahren- 
heit’s) up to 122 degrees; that is above 20 degrees higher than 
the greateft heats of the fummer at Paris. 

On the 26th of February, the Author, who had paffed but 
one night in a bed during the fpace of twelve days, and 
whofe method of inceflant travelling was not at all relifhed by 
his attendants, who had frequently fhewn a mutinous difpofi- 
tion on this very account, found himfelf, in the middle of the 
night, on awaking from a flumber, alone in his fledge, deferted 
by the other carriages, and by every one of his «ttendants. We 
leave the Reader’s imagination to figure to itfelf the horrible 
train of ideas which pafied in the Author’s mind, on awaking 
to a knowledge of his unexpected fituation; alone, in a dark 
night, in athick foreft, and in the midit of the ice and {now of 
Siberia !—After reiterated and fatiguing attempts to difcover his 
companions, in which he pafled a part of the night, repeatedly 
leaving his fledge, and as often glad toreturn to it, covered with 
{weat from head to foot, by his efforts in itruggling through 
the {now, he at laft perceives a feeble light, which directs him 
to a cabin, where, opprefled with fatigue, he finds his attend- 
ants in a profound fleep, who, with a view of enjoying this re~ 
{pite, and taking advantage of his flumbering, had halted in this 
place with the three other fledges, and very prudently, to pre- 
vent interruption, had conduéted his to a convenient diftance. 

On the 29th of April the Author arrived at Solikamfkaia, 
where he for the firft time experienced the nature and effeéts of 
the artificial hot baths, which every perfon in Ruffia and Sibe- 
ria, from the Sovereign to the meaneft peafant, conftantly ufes 
twice a-week ; the enormous heat of which, however, he was 


* The Author, throughout this work, afcertains the degrees of 
cold and heat generally by Reaumur’s thermometer, and fometimes 
by that of Delifle: but as thefe are little known in this country, we 
fhall for the future reduce them, where-ever they occur, to Fahren- 
heit’s fcale ; founding our reduétion on meafures taken from Muf- 
chenbroeck’s delineation of thefe three thermometers, in his Jztro- 
dudtio ad Philefophiam naturalem, 4to, publifhed fince his death. 
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able to fupport only for a very little time, and that not without 
being confiderably difordered. This heat is produced by the va- 
pour of water thrown, in a clofe room, upon red hot ftones, 
and raifes the thermometer to 146 or 168 degrees: the latter 
of which numbers, we find, denotes a degree of heat 28 degrees 
above that which will melt wax, and but 12 degrees below that 
of boiling fpirit of wine. Here the Ruffians, in fome places 
males and females promifcuoufly mixed, and ftark naked, fome- 
times remain during the {pace of two hours, pouring hot water 
from time to time over their bodies, and then rufh out, diffoly- 
ed in fweat, in order to roll themfelves in the fnow, during the 
moft piercing cold, when the thermometer ftands at more than 
10 degrees below 0; without fuffering any inconvenience, and 
probably with advantage! Rheumatifms, we are told, are 
{carce known in this country; and there is great reafon to attri- 
bute this circumftance to the ufe of thefe vapour baths; by 
which, the Author informs us, many ftrangers have been radi- 
cally cured of that diforder. 

We cannot help {topping here to obferve the very great power 
of cuftom, and that exquifite pliability in the ftructure of the 
human frame, by means of which it accommodates itfelf to de~ 
grees both of heat and cold, much fuperior to thofe which Boer- 
haave formerly thought muft inevitably prove fatal toit. We 
gave laft year, in the Appendix to our xxxvilith volume, p. 578. 
M. Tillet’s account of two girls having fuftained, for a fhort fpace 
of time, a much greater heat than that above-mentioned: but 
this long continuance of the Ruffians in their baths, tho’ in an 


. inferior degree of heat, and this fudden and violent tranfition to 


the moft enormous cold, are phenomena, we think, at leaft 
equally remarkable. We fhall add, that our Author’s guards 
at Tobolfk ufed, through choice, in the fummer-feafon, to 
fleep ali night abroad ; rifing in the morning with their cloaths 
nearly as wet as if they had Jain in water, without fuffering in 
their healths; having become, through the power of habit, 
equally proof againft cold, heat, and moifture. 

After having pafled over the Ryphzan mountains, which 
form a branch of the grand chain of mount Caucafus, and fepa- 
rate Europe from Afia as far as the coaft of the frozen fea, the 
Author, on the 7th of April, had reached Tumen, within 60 
leagues of Tobolfk: but having now got into the plains, and 
the weather growing more temperate, {fo that the ice on the ri- 
vers was covered with a thin coat of water, he found himéfelf, 
by means of thefe circumftances, in danger of being ftopped: 
his conductors abfolutely refufing to venture to crofs the river 
at that place, through their apprehenfions of the breaking up 
of the ice. Here then he muft have remained; as the fwampy 


. nature of the foil, and the torrents flowing from all parts, on 


the 
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the coming on of athaw, would foon cut off all poffible communi- 
tion with Tobolfk, even with the afliftance of boats : but by the 
help of brandy, and the promife of double pay, he happily got 
over this difficulty. At his arrival, however, on the gth, at 
Berozaviar, the danger, and the fears of the guides, and of 
thofe who furnifhed the poft-horfes, and who abiolutcly refufed 
to accommodate him, were now fo far increafed, that he had a 
profpect of being obliged to ftop and fetile within 25 leagues of 
Tobolfk, in a moft inconvenient place, and apparently under a 
moral impoffibility of erecting an obiervatory, or of aniwering 
the principal end of his miffion. Another river was to be pafl- 
ed, and the danger of the breaking up of the ice became every 
inftant more imminent. His cafe was now become abfolutely 
out of the reach even of the two powerful remedies, which he 
had fo fuccefsfully adminiftered two days before. An univerfal 
cold {weat, and a total dejeétion of fpirits, now feized the Au- 
thor. This was, we think, a@ignus vindice nodus; and it ap- 
pears tous, accordingly, that a Deus interfuit : for the genius of 
Attronomy, or perhaps Urania herfeif feems actually to have in- 
terfered, to refcue him from this heart-felt diftrefs, and to have 
employed for that purpofe (as your deities are wont to do, on 
_ like occafions) the machinery of a thermometer. But it is in- 
cumbent on us to fhew how the Pertpetia, as the critics calls it, 
or the cataftrophe was brought about. 

The Abbé, as we have already obferved, not having been 
able to make any impreffion on the hard heads and callous hearts 
with which he had to deal, after much painful meditation, had 
. formed a defign of making a purchafe, if poffible, of all the ne- 
ceflary horfes, and attempting the paflage with only the perfons 
who had accompanied him all the way from Peterfburgh. Some- 
what tranquillifed with this fine idea, he orders a fupper, 
and a plentiful diftribution of brandy, with a view to con- 
ciliate the minds of all the parties concerned, to the favourable 
reception of this project. By accident he orders his thermo 
meter to be brought in, to cbferve the temperature of the 
air in the room, in which thofe arbiters of his fate were enjoy- 
ing themfelves, in the moft fuffocating degree of heat. Acci- 
dentally obferving them attentive to the fudden rife of the mer- 
cury, he tells them, without having any particular view in what 
he faid, that it rofe with heat, and defcended with cold. ‘Phis 
was too natural an explication, to be relifhed by his prefent au- 
dience, whe faw fomething miraculous in the affair. “The Abbe 
inftantly takes advantage of this circumftance, and holding the 
thermometer in his hand, tells them with confidence, that if, 
on hanging it abroad, it falls below a certain mark which he 


Makes uponit, and which he fixes at 31 degrees, (knowing be- 
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fore-hand that it veill fink without doors down to 27 or 28 dee 
grees), the river might be pafled with fafety. The thermome- 
ter is carried out, and the Abbé aflumes an air of indifference, 
and talks no more of profecuting his journey. He perceives, 
however, with pleafure, a fermentution in al! their minds, ftil] 
further increafed by the ftrange and dark notions which they en- 
tertained of the object of his journey; the incomprehenfibility of 
which had made impreffions on them, very favourable to the pra- 
duction of the event which foliowed. Suddenly, one who had hi- 
therto been the moft untoward and mutinous of the whole crew, 
enters and cries out, with enthufiafm, that the little animal had 
flunk below the mark. Every one runs out to be a witnels of 
the prodigy. The dttle animal works a.general and inttanta- 
neous converfion. Though firm againft all the energy of argu- 
ment, and the force of perfuafion, the whole herd yield at once, 
and withouta liruggle, to:he fuperior power of myttery. Eve- 
ry dificulty inflantly vanithes. » Horfes are immediately granted 
and harnefled. The zeai of the firft convert particularly flames 
out: for we find himtaking the jead in the caravan of fledges ; 
and, in the twinkling of an eye, they are ail on the other fide 
of the river: where the Author defcribes h:s excefflive joy as 
throwing him into a@aliernate fittof tremoling and fainting. — - 

On the 1oth of April the Author arrived at Tobo!fk; having 
performed this journey, of about 800 leagues, within a month, 
notwithftanding numerous accidents and interruptions. He im- 
mediately waited on M. de Soimonof, the Governor of Siberia, 
who refides in this place, and whom he defcribes as loving and 
cultivating the fciences. By him he is prefented to his daughter, 
the youngeft of whom was about nineteen. The ceremony x 
we think, truly charaéteriftical of the Ruffian manners, in the 
commerce between the two fexes. The eldeft of the young la- 
dies advances up to the Abbé, falutes him on the lips, and 
then takes his hand and kifles it. The Author, fomewhat 
difconcerted, innocen ly violates the Ruffian etiquette, by gal- 
Jantly, ashe thinks, ftepping forward towards the two younger, 
who are advancing to falute him in the fame manner. We find, 
however, that he was guilty of an high indecorum, in not ftand- 
ing ftil, to receive their falute. Apparently, the Abbé cid not 
recollect, at that inftant, that the fair fex rank very differently 
under the meridians of Tobolfk and of Paris. | 

By the 11th of May the Author had built an obferva- 
tory, in which he immediately arranged his aftronomical 
apparatus. ‘The firange form of this building, and it: unufual 
fituation on the top of a high hill, appeared myfterious to the 
inhabitants; and the ftrange figure of hs aftronomical and other 
philofophical inftruments, together with the manner in which he 


pafled 
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pafled his time, obferving the fun all day, and the moon or 
itars all night, foon convinced them tha: he was a magician. 
This, and other opinions of this fuperftitious people, might 


have occafioned the Abbe fome trouble, had not tne Governor, ° 


who, with a very few others, were the only perfons, our of 
15,000 inhabitants, which this city contains, who were con- 


vinced of the real defign of his journey ahd operations, taken | 
proper precautions to fecure him from the dangers which threat. 


ened him on this account. At length the time of the much-ex- 
pected paflage of Venus over the fun approached. The Gover- 
nor, the Count de Poufkin, and the Archbifhop of Tobolfk, 
having expreffed a {trong defire of being fpectators of it, toge- 
ther with their families, the Abbé had ercéted a tent, for their 


accommodation, ‘in which he had fixed a tclefcope, thar he | 


might not be interrupted in his own obfervations.. We fhall 
give, with a few abbreviations, the Author’s animated relation 
of the circumftances attending this phenomenon, and of his own 
emotions preceding and confequent to it: as it exhibits a live- 
ly picture of that noble enthufiafm which pofleffes the votaries of 
fcience, and of the extreme fenfibi'ity of the Author, on 
very trying occafion. It will, at leaft, be relifhed by thofe, 
who can put themfelves, for a moment, into his very critical 
fituation ; wMofe feelings can be gratified by a relation of the 
enjoyments and diftrefles of others, and who can participate in 
them, though they happen to be of a different clafs from their 


own, To thers, this morceau will afford a fpecimen of the > 


Author’s manner of defcribing an interefting fituation. 
‘ I fpent the sth of June [the day preceding the tran/ir} in 
fetting my inftruments in order, and determined to pafs the 
nivht i in my obfervatory. I had nothing to wifh. Every thing 
feemed to infure the fuccefs of my obfervation. The fky was 
ferene, and the fun fet under an horizon perfeétly free from va- 
pours. ‘The mild glimmering of the twilight, and the perfe& 
calm which reigned throughout al] Nature, diffufed an agree- 


i ble tranquillity through my whole foul. I difmiffed all my © 


attendants to fupper. For my part, | wanted nothing more 
than the bare fruition of my prefent happinefs, It wis, how- 
ever, of fhort duration. Going Out at ten, to enjoy it in fi- 


lence, | was ftunned at the fig ht of a mift, which fomewhat’ 


obfcured the light of the fixed ftars. In the utmoft confterna- 
tion, I throw my eyes «round the horizon, and tee clouds 
forming on all fides. They become thicker ev ry inttant: the 
darknefs of the night increafes: the fky difappears from my 
view; and foon the whole hemifphere, covered with one denfe 
cloud, diffipates 21! my hopes, and plunges me into a ftate of 


the moft horrible defpair. 
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© The obfervation of this tranjit now, for the firft time, fur. 
nifhed Aftronomers with an opportunity of determining, with 
precifion, the parallax of the fun.’ ‘ The celebrated Hal- 
ley firft fhewed the importance of this phenomenon, and regrets 
ted the impoffibility of his becoming a fpeciator of it. All Ku- 
rope had concurred in a defire to contribute to the proper ob- 
fervation of it; and its Sovereigns, in the midft of an expen- 
five war, had neglected no means to render it fuccefsful. 

© To return to France without having fulfilled the object of 
my journey ; to be deprived of the fruit of all the dangers to 
which I had been expofed, and of the fatigues which I had fup- 
ported, merely through the defire and hope of fucceeding; to 
be deprived by a cloud, at the very inftant when I thought 
myfelf fecure of fuccefs; this is a fituation which can only be 
felt. 

‘ In this ftate of defpondence, I enjoyed not even the poor 
confojation of feeing a fingle foul who took any part in it. All 
my attendants had been witnefles of my defpair: but they had 
retired within the obfervatory, where I found them all in a moft 
profound fleep. I called them up: they again left me to my- 
felf ; and I did not find myfelf the worfe for their abfence. 

‘ I paffed the whole night in this cruel fituation. I went 
out, and returned, every inftant. I could neither reft fitting 
or ftanding; fo great was my agitation. 

* A perfon muft firft have been in my fituation, to enable 
him to feel the exceffive pleafure which I enjoyed on the rifing 
of the fun, and the revival of my hopes.’ ‘ Neverthele(s, 
a ruddy tint, diffufed over the clouds, was almoft the only fign 
of his prefence: but an eaft wind foon drives this gloomy veil 
towards the weft; and a {mall part of the fky appears clear to- © 
wards the horizon. This opening infenfibly becomes larger: 
the clouds already begin to affume a whitifh hue, and brighten, 
every inftant. Joy flows through every part of my frame, and 
gives a new (pring to my whole exiftence. ‘The clouds con- 
tinue to withd:aw: Nature puts on a fmiling air; and every 
thing around me celebrates the return of a fine day. 

¢ The Governor arrives, with M. Poufkin and their fami- 
lies. They participate in my joy. The archbifhop, and fome 
of the archimandrites foon follow them. I had augmented my 
guard, through a fear of being overwhelmed with a multitude 
of curious intruders. This was a needlefs precaution, All the 
inhabitants of Tobolfk had fhut themfelves up in the churches, 
and in their houfes. Still the fun did not fhew himfelf; but 
every thing announced his {peedy appearance. I prepare my- 
felf for the obiervation, The company enter into the tent 


which I had provided for them, My clockmaker takes the pen 
in 
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in his hand, and fixes his eye upon the pendulum; while my 
interpreter is to count the feconds. At length I perceive the 
edge of the fun, at the very time when Venus fhould enter upon 
his difk, on the oppofite limb. With my eye immoveably fixed 
to the telefcope, my wifhes impatiently traverfe, a million of 
times in an inftant, the immenfe diftance interpofed between 
me and that luminary. How tardily the cloud moves! At 
laft it goes off : I perceive the edge of Venus already entered up- 
on the difk of the fun; and prepare mylelf to obferve the moft 
eflential phajis, the total immerfion. Although the fky conti- 
nues perfectly ferene, 1 am agitated with apprehenfion. That 
critical moment approaches. I tremble from head to foot. I 
ftand in need of all my attention and reflection, not to fail in 
my obfervation. At laft, I obferve that phafs, and feel an in- 
ward conviction of the exactnefs of my operation. One may 
undoubtedly feel pleafures as lively: but I enjoyed, at that 
inftant, both the pleafure refulting from the operation, and 
that arifing from the hope that pofterity, after my death, may 
enjoy the advantages to be derived from it. ———’ 

We fincerely bope that the Abbé’s extreme fenfibility has not 
been fo feverely exercifed on the return of the fame phenomenon 
in June lait, which he has been fent to obferve under the Torrid 
Zone; or that, if clouds have arifen, they may not have ap- 
appeared in fuch formidable numbers, as to bring on a fhaking 
fit; but only a flight fprinkling, at due diftance from the fun, 
juft fufficient to excite a gentle palpitation or two, and give a 
zeft to his enjoyment. 

The fky having continued perfectly ferene the whole day, 
the Author had the fatisfation of obferving the internal con- 
tact of Venus, at her egrefs, with the fame precifion as at her 
ingrefs, At the inftant of her total immerfion, the fine thread 
of light between the body of the planet and that of the fun’ ap- 
peared with the rapidity of a flafh of lightning: fothat the time, 
the Author obferves, might be afcertained to a.quarter. of a. 
fecond. During the time both of the immerfion and emerfion, 
a furprifing, and hitherto unaccounted for phenomenon prefented 
itfelf. During the former of thefe phafes, that part of Venus 
which had not yet entered upon the fun’s difk; and, duriag the 
latter, that which had gone off from thence, were plainly vi- 
fible, and appeared as if furrounded by a kind of luminous at- 
mofphere, in form of a ring, of a deep yellow colour towards 
the body of Venus, growing brighter as it extended outwards, 
and occupying fomewhat more than two thirds of half her cir- 
cumference. Now it fhould feem that no part of that planet 
(confidering her as a dark and opaque body) could poflibly be 
vifible any farther, than as it intercepted the light of the fun. 
This appearance was | kewife obferycd in Europe; particularly 


by 
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by the academicians at Upfal and Stockholm: at the former 
of which places, the whole body of Venus was feen at the time 
when only three fourths of her circumference were entered up- 
on the fun: and in France, M. de Fourchy obferved the ap- 
pearance of a luminous ring furrounding this planet, excceding 
the light of the fun in brightnefs, during the whzle duration of 
the tranfit; we mean, from the time of the internal conta@ at 
the ingrefs, to that of the internal,at the egrefs. With regard 
to the caufe of the appearance obfeved by the Author, he at 
fiift contented himfelf with fuppofing that, on account of the 
greatly fuperior magnitude of the fun, more than an intire he- 
mifphere of Venus muft be enlightened by him; and that, con- 
fequently, the external part of the hemifphere turned towards us 
would be vifible to the inhabitants of the earth, under the form 
of a luminous ring. But there are many confiderations which 
render this folution inadmiffible, befides that which afterwards 
occurred to the Author ; who, accordingly, very properly gives 
up thefe his firft thoughts on the fubject, and leaves the diico- 
very of the true phyfical caufe of this fingular phenomenon to fu- 
ture inquiries and obfervations. 

In the following fection the Author treats of the climate of 
Siberia, and of the other provinces of Ruffia, and particularly 
mientions that very extraordinary degree of cold (the reality of 
which he formerly doubted) faid by profeflor Gmelin to have 
been obferved by him, in the year 1735, at Jenifleik, in the la- 
titude of 58°. 27°, which brought the thermometer down to 
126 degrees below o. In paffing through Solikamfkaia, whofe 
latitude-is about 59’ $, the Author was informed that, this very 
winter, the very fame degree of cold had been obferved at that 
place. He inquired particularly into the circumftances, mi- 
nutely examined the thermometer, which was one of De- 
Kile’s conftruction, and which correfponded perfe@tly with 
his own; and looked over the journal of obfervations made 
the whole year, and found reafon to be perfectly fatisfied of the 
truth and accuracy of this obfervation. This journal was kept 
by a Ruffian gardener, who had a very ftrong inclination for the 
{ciences; particulatly to the mathematics and natural philofo- 
phy, and whom we, for our parts, confider as a more fingular 
phenomenon, in fuch a place, thanthat which the Author was in- 
quiring into. We read with pleafure, that the Abbé made this 
felf-taught Siberian philofopher fupremely happy, by fitting 
up a barometer upon the fpot, and leaving it with him. 

‘In his inquiries into the caufes of the enormous cold which 
rages in Siberia, and which fo much exceeds that obfer- 
ved in other parts of the earth under the fame parallel, the Au- 
thor juftly rejects, for a reafon which will appear afterwards, the 


opinion of thofe, whoattribute it to the extraordinary height of this 
country 
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country above the level of the fea; and thinks that it is princi- 
pally owing to the great quantities of falt found in different 
parts of it. But not to mention other difficulties, which pre- 
{ent themfelves againft this opinion, we fhall only obferve, that 
the quantity of falt found in this country, appears fcarcely fuf= 
ficient to account for the univerfality or extenfivenefs of the 
cold fuppoted to be produced by it. Nor can any part of fuch 
falt, we conceive, contribute to this effect, except fuch as lies 
on the furface of the earth, or in fuch a fituation as to come 
into aétual contact with the fnow or ice. Much lefs can the 
falt-fprings ‘or lakes in Siberia be the caufe of this phenomenon 3 
for, in the frigorific mixtures (as they are called) of fale with 
{now, ice or water, cold is produced only in the very aé of fo- 
lution; ot by the chemical action of the falt, and of the fnow, 
ice or water, on each other; and not on the addition of fnow 
&c. to water containing falt olready difflued. We fhall onl 
add, under this head, that the Author, from the refult of his 
own ingutiies, confirms an obfervation which has been pretty 
generally made, that in proceeding from Europe eaftwards, 
under the fame parallel, the cold continually increafes. This 
obfervation, fuppofing it well founded in the preceding’ part 
of the courfe, appears to hold good, as the Author objerves, 
as far as Hudion’s-Bay; that is, if we are not miftaken, 
throughout an extent of more than 3 of a leffer circle furround= 
ing the globe. Under what meridian does the fucceffive in- 
creafe of cold, in this eaftern progrefs, terminate? or where 
are we to place its maximum? If the remark be juft, there re- 
mains only a fegment of lefs than go degrees, in’ which itcan be 
fixed, and from the weftern limit of which the decredfe of the 
cold may take place. . ee eee 

In the following divifion of the work, the Author treats of 
the nature of the government in Ruffia, and‘ gives usa moft 
terrible idea of the unlimited defpotifm which reigns through 
every part of it. According to his reprefentation, the peoplé 
are under the moft abject ftate of flavery to the’ zoblefe, without 
any other confolation than that of feeing the nobles, in their 
turn, equally the flaves, and at the mercy of the fovereign ; 
whom they approach with dread: as banifhment into Siberia, 
and a total confifcation of goods are often the cohfequences of 
the flighteft court intrigue. Peter III. indeed, the late Empe- 
ror, pretended to grant liberty to this order of the ftate, and 
publifhed an ordinance to that effect. It appears, however, that 
this grant, the news of which was-received with the moft ex- 
ceffive applaufe, only gave the nobility power to quit the fer- 
vice, under certain Conditions, and to go abroad, with the leave 
of the emperor. Limited as thefe conceffions were, the Au- 
thor gives a ftriking inftance how little they were attended to 
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by the imperial promulgator of this edict. We muft remind 
our Readers that the Author’s materials for this work muft have 
been colleéted in 1761 and 1762. What alterations, favour- 
able to liberty, may have been lately introduced by the prefent 
Emprefs, we pretend not to fay. 

The Author next treats of the Greek religion, under which 
head he draws a moft horrible picture of the depraved manners, 
debauchery and ignorance of the Ruffian clergy, in general. 
We may, perhaps, attribute to this laft caufe, that the Greek 
religion profefied in this country has but one fect ; that of Raz- 
holniki, which has fubfifted, however, ever fince the twelfth 
century, and by the perfecution of which, Rufliais faid by the 
Author to have loft above 100,000 families. Thefe fectaries 
have neither priefts nor churches, but meet privately in houfes. 
They are juft as ignorant as their perfecutors; but at the fame 
time are remarkable for their peaceable and friendly difpofition : 
qualities which they probably owe to their ftate of depreffion. 
‘They ftoutly maintain that it is an enormous fin to repeat Hal- 
Jeluiah three times ; and accordingly fay it only twice. The 
deem the practice of the bifhops of the eftablifhed church abo- 
minable, in giving the benediction with the fore and middle 
finger extended: whereas they affirm, that it ought to be per- 
formed with the little finger and the two fingers next to it. 
Thefe, we find, are the, moft diftinguifhing tenets. In the 
fupport of thefe heretical’ opinions they have fuffered death, and 
continue itill under a moft grievous perfecution, from which 
they fometimes withdraw themfelves, by fhutting themfelves 
up in a houfe, and then fetting fire to it, and perifhing in the 
flames. Under the greateft feverities to which they have been 
fubjected, not one of the fect has ever been known to have 
been converted. In aconverfation which the Author had, on 
the fubject of thefe heretics, with one of the clergy at Tobolfk, 
whom the Author characterifes as highly moral and compaffion- 
ate, havingin the courfe of it inquired whether thofe fectaries, 
who would repeat Halleluiah only twice, would go into hell, 
or into purgatory ; for as to paradife, there was no thinking of 
it: © We have no purgatory,’ faid his refpondent, with eyes 
flaming, and countenance on fire; ¢ they will be damned without 
remiffion.,—When your Siberian doctors pretend to deal out 
damnation at this violent rate, it is furely high time to leave off 
the practice every where. 

With regard to the general character of the Ruffian clergy, 
as to morals, the Author excepts a few from that above given 
of them ; particularly the archbifhop and fome of the archi- 
mandrites and priefts of Tobolfk: but we find very few ex- 


ceptions to the ignorance imputed to them. He could not by 
any 
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any means convince the archbifhop of the motion of the earth. 
The bare mention of it put him into a fury. That prelate 
quoted paflages from St. Paul ; who undoubtedly has not faid 
a word upon the fubject. The author penne | aftronomical 
faéts; but without making any impreffion. Indeed the good 
archbifhop appears to us to have been as obftinate on this point 
as a Razholnikian ; andthe Abbé might juft as fuccefsfully have 
undertaken to convince him of the equal efficacy of a bene- 
diction beftowed with three fingers, to that of one given with 
two; or gs, of the virtue of*one difpenfed with all, or any of 
the five. 

In this chapter, the Author gives us fome fpecimens of the 
doétrine of the Greek church, as profeffed in Ruffia and Sibe- 
ria, extracted from the national catechifm. In the 28th ar- 
ticle, we find two points abfolutely fettled by the Ruffian 
doctors, which we are ftill doubting and difputing about in this 
part of the world: we mean, the tzme when the foul enters into 
the body, and the place or places of its refidence there. Hear 
with what philofophical precifion the Ruffian church has decided 
upon thefe two knotty points. God, faysthe 28th article, intro- 
duces the foul into the body, as foon as ever the organs are formed, 
It forthwith expands, in the fame manner as fire infinuates itfelf 
into all the parts of a red hot bar of iron. Its principal abcde is in 
the head and heart.—St. Tertullian, by the bye, if we are not 
miftaken, affigns a more early epocha to the transfufion of the 
foul, in a pafiage which, though a faint wrote it, we dare not 
take upon us to quote. 

In the following fe&tion, the Author particularly defcribes 
the city of Tobolfk, and treats of the manners and cuftoms 
which prevail in Ruffia and Siberia. He is very particular on 
the article of marriage : but the practices of the Ruffians on this 
head are too grofs and indecent to be detailed in this place. 

In treating of the wild and domeftic animals of this country, 
and of the birds, fifhes and infects, the Author, who had fo many 
other objects of inquiry, mentions feveral in a very curfory 
manner, referring to Buffon, Briflon and others, for a more 
particular defcription. Neverthelefs, he minutely defcribes a 
{pecies of red-necked diver, together with a particular kind of 
fea duck, and a fifth named /fer/et, which refembles a fturgeon, 
but is much fmaller and more delicate; and from whence the 
beft cavier is produced. Thefe defcriptions are illuftrated and 
adorned by three elegant plates. 

I. The Author next treats of the progrefs of the arts and 
fciences in Ruffia, and of the genius of the people, and their 
manner of education. He gives us but an unfavourable idea of 
the ftate of the {ciences, fo far as they are cultivated by the 
Natives, in this country. The colonies of anaes and 
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Eulers, which have been eftablifhed here, appear to have been 
tranfplanted into a foil very unfavourable to {cientific popula- 


tion: fo that whatever celebrity the Academy of Sciences at 


Peterfburgh may have acquired, in the philofophical world, is 
almoft folely to be attributed to ftrangers. The Author enters 
into an ingenious detail of the phyfical caufes which obftrud 
or prevent the appearance of genius in Ruffia. Thefe are the 
Jow and remarkably level fituation of the foil, which is almoft 


throughout marfhy ; the confequent groffnefs and humidity of | 


the atmofphere ; and the length amd feverity of their winter: 
during which, though the air is now pure, they do not enjoy 
it; but remain clofely fhut up in their ftoves, in a liftlefs and 
torpid ftate, breathing over and over again their own putrid ex- 
halations. From thefe and other caufes, the author fuppofes 
that the nervous juice becomes grofs and inactive; and the ex- 
ternal organs of feeling dull or infenfible: fo that, as Mon- 
tefquieu has obferved, you muft flay a Ruffian before you can 
bring him to feeling. ‘The external nervous papille being thus 
infenfible to impreffions, become incapable of tranfmitting them 
to the interior and more delicate organs, on which the powers 


of imagination and genius immediately depend. But moral and | 


political cqufes, he feems to think, operate to a ftill greater de- 
gree. The moft unlimited defpotifm, he obferves, which here 
rages, extinguifhes the love of glory, and of one’s country, 
which are abfolutely unknown in Ruffia. It ftifles all fenti- 
ment and talents; and fear is the only fpring which adtuates 
the whole nation. The defpotic genius of the government ap- 
pears, from his reprefentation, to fhed its baleful influence 


every where: from the fcholar on his form, to the artift in his. 


fhop. The former is fet to ftudy Euclid with a wooden log 
round his neck ; and the latter may be feen ar his work, chained 
toa bench. With fuch workmen, he exclaims, do the Ruffians 
imagine that they can imitate or rival the manufactures at 
Lyons? Peter the Great thought, and the reft of the nation 
ftill think, that the Ruffians can only be managed in this man- 
ner. Whatever foundation there might be for this opinion in 
Peter’s time, it is very fingular, he obferves, that this preju- 
dice fhould now fubfift. He prefages, however, a favourable 
change approaching, in the ftate of this country, from the ge- 
nius and tafte of the prefent Emprefs, and the encouragement 
which the gives to arts and letters. 

II. But though the Ruffians are void of genius and imagin- 
ation, we are told by the Author, that they have a fingular ta- 
lent of imitation. In Ruffia aman becomes a joiner, a mafong 
or a lockfmith, in the fame manner as, in other countries, he 
learns the exercife of a foldier, that is, merely on the principle 


of imitation. Inthe Ruffian armies, the neceflary tradefmen 
are 
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are not taken out of the fhops of artificers: but a recruit is by 
the officers deftined to exercife any particular art, to which, 
from his fize and fhape, he appears to be beft adapted. A 
lockfmith, for inftance, is wanted in the company: a recruit 
has a lock put into his hands, as a model, and is ordered to make 
one like it. This werd of cimmand he executes, we are told, 
with the greateit addrefs. It is only neceflary that the model 
fhould be perfeét in its kind: he would otherwile copy it with 
all its moft glaring defects. The Ruffians, the Author ob- 
ferves, univerfally poffefs this fingular talent, and in fo fuperior 
a degree, that, by a proper cultivation of it, they might be- 
come a people very different from what they are at preient. 

III. We cannot dwell without difguft on the following fec- 
tion, in which the Author treats of the exile into Siberia, and 
of the other punifhments infliéted in this country, and parti- 
cularly of the Knout. The Abbé gives a circumftantia! account of 
this laft punifhment, from the relation of an eye-witnefs, as 
inflicted by the order of the late Emprefs, on Mademoifelle 
Lapouchin, a young lady of fafhion, of extraordinary beauty 
and accomplifhments, and the delight of the whole court, whom 
the Emprefs condemned to this punifhment, on account of fome 
plot, or intrigue of the court in which fhe had been concerned, 
She is defcribed, and reprefented in a plate, naked to the waift, 
held on the brawny back of one monfter, while another is at 
every ftroke of a leather thong ftripping her of her fk'n, from 
her neck to her wafte, and which is defcrited as hanging in 
ftripes over her fhift. ae 
part of the ieaenca ae, we think, next to kn cking outher “4 Aus 
brains, the kindeft thing that cou'd be done toher,. We find 
it dificult to determine whether we are more fhocked at the 
cruelty, or at the impropriety and infamous brutality of this 
mode of punifhment. ! 

IV. We fhall here take leave of this work for the prefent ; 
propofing to refume, as early as poffible, the confideration of 


Ks remaining contents. B- ry: 





CaTALocue ; or, 4 brief View of fome other late 
ForeIGN PuBLicATIONS. . 

Art. 9. Gothofredi Gulielmi Leibnitii, 8. Cafar. Majefatis Con 
filiarit, ce. Opera omnia, nunc primum collecla, in Claffes diftri- 
buta, Prefationibus et Indictbus exornata, Studio Ludsvici Du- 
tens—All the Works of Leibnitz, now firft collected, &c. 
By L. Dutens. 4to. 6 Vols. Geneva, 1768. 


HOEVER is acquainted with the character and writings of the 
celebrated Leibnitz, and confiders the force and extent of his 
ecnius, his vaft erudition, and amazing induftry, will think himéfelf 
6 | under 
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under peculiar obligations to the very learned and ingenious M. Du- 
tens, for this valuable edition of his works, which he has been at 
great pains and expence to refider as complete and accurate as 
poflible. 

His Prefaces to the different parts of Leibnitz’s works are very judi- 
cious, and fhew that he has carefully ftudied, and is well acquainted 
with them.—By means of an extenfive acquaintance with learned 
men, in Germany, France, Italy, &c. he has enriched his edition 
with a great number of letters (fome of which are very valuable) to 
Muratori, P. de Boffes, Magliabechi, Hoffman, Bourguet, Bignone 
&c. which were never publifhed before. : 

To the firlt volume is prefixed the Eloge of Leibnitz, by Fonte. 
nelle, and avery long account of his life, by Brucker, concernin 
which M. Dutens, in his general preface, expreffes himfelf in the fol- 
lowing manner.—Hic equidem gratias maximas referre debeo humanitati 
incredibili, qua eruditiffimus Rruckerus (auctor jure, merito que ab omni- 
bus maximi habitus, egregii libri, qui inferibitur Hiftoria Critica Philo. 
Sophia, 5 vel. in :to,) refpondere dignatus cure mea, qua ipfum confului, 
me confiliis ad juvans, cognitionibufque omnibus, guibus egebam, idgue mihi 
concedens, ut hujus editionis initio vitam Leibnitii collocarem, et compendia 
ejus philofophie, qualia extant in volumine quinto operis, quod modo nomi- 
navi. Hac auforis noftri vita, ut mibi quidem videtur, longe mayjoré 
judicio, ac diligentia /cripta eff, quim cetera omnes, que hacienus prodie- 
runt: placuitque fummo viro praterea mihi copiam facere additamentorum 
quorundam, quibus hujus philofephia hiftoria ad hunc ufque diem produc 

oteft, 
. A regard to the compendious views of Leibnitz’s philofophy by 
Brucker, M. Dutens fays,—Satis monere nequeo ledicres, ut hae Leibni- 
tiane philofophia excerpta penitus condifcant, ac teneant, Scripta enim 
Junt fummo illo judicio, atque accuratione, quibus adeo commendantur, ac 
praftant opera omnia infignis Bruckeri, cujus meritis nunquam pares laudes 
in literaria republica rependi poterunt. 

The firft volume of this edition contains the Author’s theological 
works ; the fecond volume, his logic, metaphyfics, general phyfics, 
chymiftry, medicine, botany, and natural hiitory ; the third, his ma- 
thematical works ; the fourth, hiftory, antiquities, philofophy, and 
jurifprudence ; and the fifth and fixth, his philological works. 


Art. 10. Tibere, ou les Six premiers Livres des Annales de Tacite.—The 
Firft Six Books of Tacitus, tranflated by Abbé de la Bleterie, 
Member of the Royal Academy of Infcriptions and Belles Lettres, 
&e. 12mo. 3 Vols. Paris. 1758. 


To fuch of our Readers as are acquainted with the writings of Abbé 
de la Bleterie, and efpecially his tranflation of Tacitus’s life of Agri- 
cola, and his account of Germany, we need fay nothing of the work 
now before us. They well know the Author’s abilities, and how far 
he is qualified for the difficult tafk he has undertaken. 

‘ To thofe who are unacquainted with his chara¢ter and writings we 
recommend this tranflation as a work of very canfiderable merit. 4s 
Abbé de la Bleterie is an enthufiaftic admirer of Tacitus, he appears 
to have ftudied him with uncommon attention ; and it 1s but juitice 
to fay, that he has preferved the force and energy of the original in 
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avery uncommon degree, and as much, perhaps, as the genius of 
the French language will admit. 

In iis preface, which is written in a lively and entertaining man- 
ner, Le gives a character of the tranflations of Tacitus by Ablancourt; 
Amelot de la Houffaye, and M. Guerin, but makes no mention of 
M, d’ Alembert. © hat his reafons wéré for this omiffion, we know 
not; upon reading this part of his preface, however, we could not 
help applying the following paflage of Tacitus—Prifulgebant Caffius 
atque Brutus eo ipfo qu d@ effigies eorum now vifebantur.—We have com- 
pared feveral of thofe puilages which M. d’Alembert has tranflated 
with our Author’s tranflation, without being able to determine which 
has fuperior merit. 

The beft part of the fifth book of the Annals of Tacitus being loft, 
our Author has endeavoured to fupply this lofs; and his fupplement 
not only gives an additional value to his work, but does honour to 
his abilities, and fhews that he is Well acquainted with the hiftory 
and principal characters of thofe times. ‘lhe famous letter of Tibe- 
rius to the fenate, in particular, has great merit, and 1s written in 
the true fpirit of that dark, tyrannical diffembler, 

‘The notes which are placed at the end of each volume are partly 
critical and partly hillorical—At the end of each volume likewife 
there 1s a geographical table, which the generality of Readers will 


often have occafion to confult. Ihe original text is likewife an- 


nexed. 


Art. 11. Di&tonnaire de la Langue Romane, ou du Vieux Langage 
Fran,ois.—A Dictionary of the Old French Language. 8vo. Paris, 
1768. 


To this Diétionary is prefixed a very ingénious differtation con- 


‘cerning the origin and revolutions of the Celtic and French languagés, 


without the Author’s name Upon looking, however, into the Me- 
moirs of the Academy,of Infcriptions and Belles Lettres, we find that 
this diflertation contains nothing but two memoirs by M. -Duclos, the 
firft of which is in the fifteenth, and the fecond in the feventeenth vo- 
lumes. 


Att. 12. La Vie de Staniflas Lefzexinfti.—The Life of Staniflaus, fur- 
named the Benéficent, King of Poland, Duke of Lorrainé and Bar; 
by M=—. izmo. Paris. 1763. 


There are few princes who have experienced fu:h a variety of for- 
tune as Staniflaus; his life, therefore, cannot fail of being agreeable 
to every clafs of keaders. The Writer appears to be very well in- 
formed, and to have had the beft opportunities of being acquainted 
with the moit material circumitances both of his public and private 
life. 


Art.13. Les Nuits Parifiennes.—A Colleétion of Anecdotes, remark- 
able Cuitoms, extraordinary Events, critical Obfervations, philo- 
fophical Thoughts, &c. in Imitation of the Nofes Attica of Aulus 
Gellius. t2mo. 2 Vol. Paris, 1760. 

The title of this work will give our Readers a fufficient idea of its 
contents. As tothe merit of 1t, we can only fay, that it contains 
App. Rey. vol, xl. Sf moie 
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more inftru€tion and entertainment than is to be met with in the gee 
nerality of collections of this kind. 


Art. 14. Voyages d’un Philofophe.—The Travels of a Philofopher; or 
Obfervations on the Manners, &c. of the different Nations of 
Africa, Afia, and America. 12mo. Yverdon. 1758. 


The obfervations of this Philofophic Traveller relate chiefly to the 
ftate of agriculture in the different countries which he vifited ; they 
are very ufeful and judicious, and many of them new. The Author’s 
manner of writing is eafy and agreeable, and he appears to be a 
friend to liberty, and a lover of mankind. In a word, there are few 
performances, that, in fo narrow a compafs, (140 pages contain fo 
much initru@tiion. The accoynt which is given of the Chinefe, who 
have carried agriculture to fo high a degree of perfection, is particu- 
Jarly interefting. 


Art. 15. Siecle de Louis XIV. Nouvelle Edition. —The Age of Lewis 
XIV. A new Edition, revifed, corrected, and enlarged ; to which 
is added, a fhort View of the Age of Lewis XV. ova. 4 Vol. 
Geneva, Amiterdam, &c. 


Voltaire’s Siecle de Louis XIV. is univerfally allowed to be one of his 
principal performances ; the additions in this new edition are very 
confiderable ; the catalogue of the writers, in particular, is much en- 
larged, and a general view is given of the moft remarkable events in 
the reign of Lewisthe AVth. The difcerning Reader will obferve 
that the force, energy, and fpirit, which diitinguifhed the writings 


of Voltaire’s beft days, are fometimes wanting in the additions to the 


work before us: there are few, if any, writers, however, who, at his 
age, are fo lively and entertaining. 


Art. 16. Di@ionnaire portatif des Faits et Dits memorables de l Hiftoixe 
Ancienne et Moderne.—A Pocket Dictionary of the moft memorable 
Actions and Events of Ancient and Modern Hiftory. 12mo. 2 Vol. 
Yaris, 1768. 

Of the numerous compilations of this kind that have made their ap- 
pearance within thefe few years, this is one of the beft ; and to fuch of 
our Readers as have neither time nor inclination to confult the ori- 
ginal wsiters, we mzy venture to recommend it as an entertaining 


eollecuon, 
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To thee REMARKABLE PassaGEs in this 
VOLUME, 


N.B. To find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, fee the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 


A 
CapemiEs of the polite arts, hints 
for avoiding the errors, and fupply- 
ing the defects of, 311. 

Acips, theory of, 284. Application of, 
to particular difeaies, 285. See alfo 
TARTAR, 555. 

Apu.TerRy, a remarkable inftance of, 
feverely punifhed by a fultan of the Eaft 
Indies, 274. 

Air, fee VaPpours. 

AiR- JACKET, deficiency of that contriv- 
ance, 123. . 
AMBERGRIs, origin and production of, 

8. 

PS: fee COLONIES. 
APPERCEPTION, What, 473. 
ence on the judgment, ib. 
ARCHITECTURE, tafte in, obf. on, 56. 

New order of, 57. 

ArisToTLe, his advice to Alexander, 
how to quell an sppofition to his mca 
fures, 238. 

Arnot1mTa, fhrub, defcribed, 203. 

Arrow Porson, ufed by the Indians of 
Guiana, recipe for preparing, 280. 

Avrora Borealis, curious obf. on, 396. 


B 

Aber, an illuftrions and celebrated 
monarch of Hindoftan, abftraét of 

his hiftory, 502. 
Ba in, a celebrated monarch of the Eaft 
Indies, his extraordinary tafte for the 

_ polite arts, 239. 
Becue in, M. his obf. on the prifmatic 

colours, 569, 

Braxca, a celebrated Grand Duchefs of 
Tu‘cany, her remarkable ftory, 580. 
Boxes, fraétures of, and diflocations, im- 
proved method of treating, 219, 466. 
Bowrstasxi, M, the furprifing Polith 
dwarf, his miniature dimenfions, £93. 
Bramin, perfecuted for his religion by 


Its influ- 


A Asuna praqery Lemarhs thy 339. . 


the Mohamedahs, and dics a martyr, 
§02-. 

BricanT, M, de, his propofal relating 
to the reftoration of the mhaienahbils 
tongue, 80. 

Brurus an intended Epic poem, by Mr. 
Pope, plan of, 418. 

Burret, M. his memoir on the luxation 
of the ribs, 277. 

BuonaveENTuRI, Toomas, his remarke 
able ftory, 580, 


Cc 
ABBAGE-TREE defcribed, 203. 
J Cassava, fhiub, deferibed, 202. 

CAvERHILL, Mr. his attemp's to afcers 
tain the extent of the knowledge of the 
ancients, in the Eaft Indies, 98. 

Crrtic language, propofals for the reco- 
very of, 80, 

Crapper, M. his dangerous journey thro” 
Siberia, 586. His obiervetions on the 
tranfitof Venus, $91. His account of 
Ruffia, 595. 

CHARLEMAGNF, the Great, his fine chae 
ratter, and extenfive views, 539. 

Cuarces I. King of Eng. his cuaraéter, 
drawn by Mrs. Macaulay, 461. Re- 
flections on the juitice of putting him 
to death, 362. 

CHEMISTRY, curious experiments in, 
$55: 

Cut! DREN, duty of to parents, enforced, 
133. Not to be harthly treated in their 
education, 526. Their natural curio 
fity the beit vehicle of inf'ruétion, ib. 
Their love of tuciety to be duly im- 
proved, 529. 

Cuitricx’s drops, or folvent for the 
itone, how to prepare, 433. 

CaAIVALRY, its great influence in former 
times, 331. 

CicitsBeos, wniverfal'y ufed at Rome, 


575. 


Sf2 Crvie 
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CrviLIzA TION of countries, advantages 
of, 231. 

Craupian, the poet, fome account of 
Metian’s Effay on the Life and Wiit- 
ings of, 573. 

Crercy of the church of England ex- 
horted to call home banithcd Chriftia- 
nity, 76. Of Ruffia, their extreme ig- 
norance and depravity, 596. 

Crovis, the founder of the French moe 
narchy, remarkable anecdote of, 389. 
Cocuin, his commendation of a picture 

of Job, by Guido, 585. 

CotontreEs, Britifh, in Amer'ca, coercive 
meafures with, condemned, 432. Their 
charters confer on them the privileges 
of Britith fubje&ts, 434. 

Corovurs, prifmatic, curious obf. on, $69. 

ComBAT, legal and religious dilputes dc 
cided by, in the days of monkith igno- 
rance, 329. 

Comgts, Newton’s opinion concerning 
the tails of, contraverted, 395. 

Compost, for the improvement of land, 
recipe for a new kind, 475. 

Cook, Mr. his account of an eclipfe of the 
fun at Newfoundland, Aug. 5, 1766. 
10! 

Cooxwortuy, Mr. his experiments re- 
lating to the Devonshire cyder, 127. 
Corn, exportation of, placed in a true 

light, 141. 

CottTon-Tree defcribed, 202. 

Crepit, public, animadverfions on the 
prefent {tate of, 45. 

CrusapEs, advantages derived to Europe, 
from thofe romantic and fuperftitious 
expeditions, 328. 

CuckELpom, curious Indian ftory of, ef- 
fected by a ftratagem, 228. 

Cypen, experiments on, relative to the 
difpute concerning the Devonfhiie co- 
lic, 327. 


D 
"ALEMRERT, 2 principal writer in 
A the Encychpediey 29. His mathe- 
matical efiays, 49”. His new enquiries 
concerning optical glalies, 49S. 

Daurympce, Mr. his plan for extending 
the commerce of this kingdom, in the 
E. Indies, 94. 

DavBENtTON, M. his memoir on the 
afferent fituations cf the great foramen 
of the occipital bone, in men and other 
animals, 492. 

Dr et, national, no national grievance, 4. 

Devonsnirrs colic, feeCynrr. | 

DicriowarreEs, of arts and fciences, ree 
marks on the compiiement cf, 2, 

Discorps, employed ia mufic, ingenious 
conjecture on the siature Of, 565." 

DukrGantTry, Queen of Gurrah, in the 


Eaft Indies, her extraordinary -ca/oep 
and fortitude, §¢7. Her unfortunate 
end, £03. 

Dwarrs, account of an effay on, 492, 


E 
Criipses of the fun, new analytical 
8» method of calculating, 495. 

EpucatTion, errors and detects in our 
prefent modes of, 267. Theright cul. 
ture of the paflions of great importance 
in education, §22. General obferva- 
tions on this fubject, 524, feq. greatly 
influenced by manners, 530. Second edu. 
cation, its fuperior importanes, 532. 

EE , toporific, curious account of, 206, 

ELecrROMETER, new invention of, g7, 

Excycropepie, French, remarks on, 
5. Curious account of the compilement 
of, 29. 

ExGrisu, fatirically charaterifed, as Ja- 
ponefe, 442. 

Evcer, M. his tnquiries for the improve. 
ment of the fimple microfcope, 564, 
Of compound microfcopes, ib. His cone 
jecture on the nature of certain difcords 
employed in mufic, 565. On telefcopes 
which reprefent objects ereé&t, 569. 

Euvcirr, Mr, J. A. the fon, his memoir 
on the different means of moving fhips, 
&c. without the affiftance of wind, 563. 


F . 
Asres, [fee Miffy,] the fervant 
beaten by his matter, 488, The 
profligate and the battard, 4809. 
Fropac fyftem, principles of inveftigated, 
322. Defects of, 324. 
Fevers, the feveral kinds of, 458. 
‘Treatment of, ib. feq. : 
Fire, philofophical account of, 19. Of 
the facred fire of the ancients, 533. 
Fire-rcres, of America, defcribed, 205, 
Firsu, artifictal method of impregnating, 
and increafing the number of, 559. 
Forntey, M. his coniiderations on the 
union between the human foul and bo- 
CY, 5706 
Fouseroux, M, his memoir on the obe 
ject-glaffes of telefcopes, 5206 
Foxes, mentioned in Pf. Ixtii. ver. 10, 
and other places, fuppofed to be jacke 
allsf 375. 


France, impolitic branches of our com- 


merce with, 43. Her prefent fplendour 
owing to improvements in education, 
26%. 

FraNcHEvILye, M. his differtation on 
the origin of amberaris, &<8. 

Fr aners-Marega, Great Duke of Tut- 
cany, semazkabic Rory of, 531. 


. 


GENIUS, 
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G 
Enirvs, its vatt influence on reli- 
giun, 550. ' 

Groace II, abufively pourtrayed, as a 
king of Japan, 443. 

Grepitcy, his enqu:ry into the dypocifis 
of the ancients, 558. His artificial me- 
thod of impregnating trouts and fal- 
mon, 559. 

Govcexor, his criticifm on a pi&ture of 
Job, by Guido, 534. 

GvUIANA, gecgraphical account of, 179. 
Soil and climate, ib. Vegetable prodnc- 
tions, 202. Animals, 205. Pecple, 276. 
Their arrow-poifon, 280. 

Gurpo, contrary epinians of two cone 
noifieurs, on a picture of his, 584. 


H 
Exey VIJI. his charafer, with ree 
gard to matrimony, vindicated, 125. 

HrroinFr, remarkable account of an il- 
luftrious one, in the Eaft Indies, 507. 

Hrroxvitte, Count de, a writer in the 
Encyclepidie, 29. 

Horace, odeviil. b. 4, imitated, 3°2. 

Horse, finely introduced in a poetical 
fimile, 139. 

Humatoon, fultan of India, his extra- 
ordinary adventurer, S05. H's untime- 
ly death by an accident, 506. 

Hu mine bird defcribed, 206. 

HyrocistTas, fee GLeDircH. 


I 

AcKALLS, fee Foxrs. 

Jacost, M, his fingular invention 
for artificially impregnating and increaf- 
ing the numbers of fith, 562. 
Javan, [England] its late monarch and 

his minifters, fatirically char.Qerifed, 
443> 

TIpentity, perfenal, Mr. Locke’s no- 
tion of, contraverted, 314. Locke de- 
fended, 318. 

Ipy.trituM, an elegant one, written at 
nineteen. 3° 6. 

Jenaxvrer, an Ind. prince, ftory of, 224. 

Jesuits, their amazing fortitude and 
perfeverance in civilfzing the Indians of 
Paraguay, §43- 

Icnorancs, and illiteracy, in fathion 
among the nobility of Frarce, in the 
ath century, 637. 

ImrTaTron, poercal, remarks on, 119. 

Inprans of North America, their happy 
isnorance of the arts of civilization, 
282. Thofe of Paraguay wonderfully 
civilized bv the Jefuits, 544. \ 

INFANT:, ftrange and cruel method of. 
difpofing of them, ameng a barbatous 
people in the Eait Indies, 2357. 

INHERITANCE, remarks on, 37- O* the 


Athenian and Roman laws relating to, 
38. 
Iratry, rout of a complete tour of, 5774 
Jurses, among the Greeks and Romans, 
enquiry into the ufe and praétice of, 
364. 
3 


K 
Irr11ra Dumna, a remarkable book 
of the Hindoos, 276, : 
Knovuv, a crae) mode of punifhment in 
Rofia, 599. Affefing ftory of Made- 
moifelle La Ponchin, on whom the 
knout was infliéted, ib. 


L 
| Bevis. M. de Ja, his obf. on the 
{pots and libration of the moon, 494. 
His directions for making the tour of 
Italy, 577. 
Lane, Mr. his invention of an eleétro- 
meter, 97. 
LanGcuace, Englith, barbarifms in, 
pointed out, 84. 
LAuUNA-TREE defcribed, 203. 
Laup, Arch. reflections on the feverity of 
his pynithment, 357. 
LEARNING, its defects and uncertainty 
pointed out, 159. 
Liserty, perfonal, obf. on the refri:- 
tons Of, 35. 
LitTeRATuRE, ftrange charaéter of, in 
the times of Francis I, of France, 369, 
Lovis, M. his memoir on Bronchotomy, 
20¢6——212. Extraordinary cafe of a child 
on whom this operation was performed, 
a ee | 
Locxr, Mr. feeIpexTiry. 
Luywnxes, cardinal de, his aftronomical 
obfervations, 45 5. 


M 


a. Mrs, her cenfure o€ 

St. Paul and the Methodiits, 73. 

Mapness, anatomical and philological 
enquiry into the cafes of, 562. 

Marran, M, de, his letter to Count 
Caylus, relating to a curious antique en- 
graved cornelian, 497. 

Mamoon, {ultan of the Indies, his hif- 
torv, 233. Remarkable inftance of his 
juftice, 235. 

MancueESTER, experiments on the pump 
waters in that town, 60, 

Manners, national, great influence ov, 
upon education, §3%. 

Manurrs for lant, the various kinds 
of, confidered, 473. 

MarGcraaF, M. his curious experiments 
in cherniftry, 555. On the leaves of 
woad, §57- 

Marriace-act, the abfurd nature, 


and pern.cious tendency a, 425. 
Mane 
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Marrinzek, M. his memoir on the 
operation of trepanning the /fernum, 
215. 

Sistaen. M. his anatomical enquiry in- 
to the caufes of madnefs, 562. 

Mertan, M. his eflay on the life and 
writings of Claudian, 573. 

Mican, and his mother, defended from 
the charge of impiety, 334. 

Micuetr, Mr, his erquiry into the 
prvbabie parallax and magnitude of the 
fixed flars, from the quantity of light 
which they afford us, and the particular 
circumftances cf their fituation, 102. 

MipsuiPMan, his office, circumftances, 
and fitvation on board, 433. 

Minpevn, battle of, faves a {chool-boy 
from a whipping, 302. 

Missy, M. de, his fables, 487. 

Montacu, E. W. Efq; his account of 
Pompey’s pillar, in Egypt, 98. 

Moon, fee PinGRE, fee DE ta LANDE. 

Moranp, M. his account of a very fin- 
gular diflortion of the limbs, 491. 

Murpers, ordinary events, and litle no- 
ticed, at Rome, 575. 

MysTeRy, a curious inftance of the ve- 
neration paid to it among ignorant and 
barbarous people, 599. 


N 
tT YT Anger Show, his remarkable regard 
for a tamous aCtor at Delhi, 5g. 

Nececx of the humerus, obfervations on 
the fracture of, 215. 

Nipgees, acuricus American vegetable, 
detcribed, 204. 

Nousitity, of France, in the 7th cen- 
bury, fafbionably iliiterate, 537. 


O 
Prics, feeDALEMBERT, fee Fou- 
GERoUX, fee TELESCOPES, fee 
Euvrer. 
Oss1an, the rudenefs of his poetry owing 
to the times in which he lived, 117. 


P 
Asstons, the right cultivation of, 

P its high importance in education, 
§22. 

Paur, St. his epiftle to the Romans and 
Corinthians animacverted on, 74. 

Pennsyctvansa, her charter lefs fa- 
vovrable to liberty than thofe of the o- 
ther colonies, 436. 

PrersECuTIoN, religious, a remarkable 
inftance of, among the Mahommedans 
of Hindoftan, 502. 

Pincre, M. his memoir on the parallax 
ot the moon, 404. 

Fiants, the food of, particularly come 
fidered, 473. 


PraronisM refuted, 2 poetical tale, 
304- 

Pot TIcAL imitation confidered, 119. 

Poetry, the three great original objcéts 
of, 117. 

Poets, their genius unfit for matters of 
civil policy, 354. 

PotyPpopy, its medical virtues, 19. 
Proper time for gathering this herb, ib. 

Pompey’s pillar, zt Alexandria, menfu- 
ration of, 98. Not fo ancient as Pom- 
pey’stime, 99. Suppofed to have been 
erefted by Vefpafian, 100. 

Pope, Alexander, the celebrated poet, his 
life, 289. His mifunderftanding with 
Adaifon, 295. His death, 30%, Criti- 
cal obferv. on his writings, 399, 417. 
Voltaire’s encomium on, ib. His in- 
tended Ep'c poem on the arrival of 
Brutus in Britaing 418. Plan of the 
poem, ib. 

Premonthat, his hypothefis of the 
union between foul and body, 571. 
Prosrucn#, among the Jews, remarks 

On the nature and ufe of, 384. 

Psat, xv. oddly verfified, 338. Ixiii, 
ver. 10, critical annotation on, 3766 
cixth, critical remarks on, 377. exth, 
Dr. Sharpe's interpretation of, defends 
ed, 381. 

Psactms, the imprecations in, maintain 
ed to be future, and not imperative, 
276, 377: 

PuNISHMENTS, legal, obfervations on 
the nature of, 34. Cruelty of in Ruf- 


fia, 599: 


Q 
Uincy, obfervations on the treate 
ment and cure of, 208, 
R 
Ecorrn, M. his memoir on the 
inflammatory quincy, 207. 

RELIGION, advantages derived to it, from 
men of exalted genius, 55. 

REPUBLICANS, rife of, in the reign of 
Ch. I. 358. . 

RETREAT, of a fleet at fea, fuperior dex- 
terity of the French in this movement, 
436. 

Reywnorps, Mr. his fpeech atthe open- 
ing the Royal Academy, 310, 

Rigs, luxation of, afcertained, and how 
reduced, 217. 

Rome, frequency of murders there, and 
little noticed, 575. Ute of cicifyeos 
there, 576. 

Rousszau, John James, defence of his 
charaéter and writings, 19. 

Rumowskxt?, M. his obfervations on the 
tranfis of Venus, 495. 

Russias 








f 
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Ressia, new code of laws for the im- 
provement of that empire, 33. Sur 
prifing hot baths ufed there, 583. Ex- 
treme arbitrary government of, 595. 
Religion of, 596. Ridiculous tenets and 
bigotry of the clergy there, ibid. The 
country unfavourable to the pro- 
grefs of fcience and the arts, 598. 
Horrible crueity of their pi:nifhments 
of criminals, 599. Remarkable ftory of 
a young lady on whom the &nout was 
inflréted, ib. 

Russrans, the aftonifhing ufe of their 
hot baths, 588. Extreme hardnefs of 
their bodies, ib. A people void of ge- 
nius and imagination, but remarkable 
for the talent of imutationy $98. 


$ 
Azatier, M. bis memoir on the 

a) fraGure of a thigh-bone, 219. 

Sampson, his foxes fuppoled to have been 
jackalls, 375+ 

Scnoor soy, excellent verfes bv, 302. 

Scripture criticfm, freedom of de- 
debated, 272——275. 

SecxeEr, archbithop, author of the ano- 
nymous notes in Merrick’s annotations 
on the Pfalms, 380. Attacks Dr, 
Sharpe, ib. Anfwered, 381. 

Sryour, M. du, his new analytical me- 
thod of calculating eclipfes of the fun, 
and occpltations of the fixed ftars, &c. 
495- 

Siserta, travels thro’, by Abté Chappe 
d’Anteroche, to obferve the tranfit of 
Venus, 586. Vaft fatigues of his jour- 
ney, 537. Arrives at Tobolik, 588. 
Builds an obfervatory there, and pafies 
for a magician, §g0. His curious obfer- 
vations on the tranfit of Venus, 591—= 
$94. Inquiry into the caufes of the exe 
treme cold of Siberia, ib. 

SIBERIANS, fome account of their man- 
ners, &¢. §90. 

Suarpe, Dr. Gregory, his criticifms on 
the 110th Pfalm, ¢efended, 380. 

Snip, general definition of, 452. 

Sutps, different means of moving with- 
out the affiflance of wind, 5€8. 

Spyne, crookcdnefs of, new method of 
preventing and curing, 217. 

Sour, its union with the body, various 
hypothefes relating to, 570. 

Surzer, M., his notion cof apperception, 

7 ™ we 

Pe iL Mr. his account of a curious 

Pheenician medal, 98, 


T 
AMERLAN®, a moft iahuman con- 
Queror, [0% 


Tartar, a fixed alcaline falt of, exe 
tracted by means of acids, <¢¢5. 

TELESCOPES, Memoir concerning thofe 
compofed of three glaffes, which ree 
prefent objects erect, 567, 

Tenon, M, his inquiry into the nature 
of the ftones found in the Bodies of hu- 
man and other creatures, 489. His 
memoirs on an epiplocele, 491. 

TreaTRre, its great influence on the 
paffions and manneis of a people, 524. 

Tuury, M. de, his defence of his fa- 
ther’s tables, and elements of the theory 
of the fun, againft M. de la Caillo, 494. 

Trerpan, of the fternum, curious account 
of operations of, 215. 

Tressan, Count de, a writerin the Ene 
cyclepedie, 29. 

TrooLrESs, amoft curious American vee 
getable, defcribed, 204. 

TurNIP-ROOTED cabbage recommende 
ed, 152. 

Turwnips, method of preferving from the 
fly, 152. 

Tuscany, fee Branca. 


Vv 
Acuer, M. his new method of 
preventing and curing crookedneis 
of the fpine, 219. 

Vace of Hoengti, a Chinc’e tale, 372. 

VaninJ, the heretic, curious account of, 
26. 

Varovrs, afent of, curious olfervations 
and Experiments relating to, 393. 

Vents, tranfit, affecing ccfeription of, 
sgt. ScealfoRumowsaz1. 

Verses to a Lady, with a new-year’s 
gift, 309. 

VESTALS, curious Gifguifition on, 533, 
536. 

Vorvarre, Mr. ironically commerd-4, 
24. His account of Vanini, 25. Of the 
Encyclopedia, ag. His testimony to the 
merit of Mir, Pope, 25 a poet, 417. 


Ww 
Arrer, the poe’, his conduct cene 
fured, 354. 

WaTeEns, pump, experiments on, 6o. 
Wiriziram and Margaret, the celebrated 
ballad of, a paffage in, criticifed, 307. 

Winp-pirg, fee Lovis. 

Winturor, Mr. his memoir relating to 
the attraction between comets and the 
fun, 10%. 

Witcue rt, Mr. his inveftigation of the 
nature of the curve formed by the tha- 
dow of a prolate fpheroid, on a planet 
fianding at right angles to the axis» 
the thadow, 100. 


Woap, 





al 
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Woap, curious obfervations on an infect 


found on the leaves of, after they have Z 


been brnifed, and become putrid, 557. ; 
Tien 1s, the Mogul Tartar, his hiftoe 
Y oy ty, §%6 Tragedy of, 5m 
OvurTh, not to be too rigidly checked 
in education, 527. 


ij 





ERRATA, mw tis VOLUME, 


P, 18. art. 21.1. 4, the word comic is by miftake printed in Italic: 
it fhould be in the fame Koman charaéter with the reit of the line. 
zit. 1. 3, fromthe bottom, for injudicious, r. judicious. 

327, 1.9. from the bottom, read thus, ‘ The forms of. fuch a 
-furrender, or obsoxiatio, as it was then called, are preferved by Mar- 
culfus, lib. lw C. 283 and by the anonymous collector of formula 
meee by Bignon, together with Marculfus, ¢. 16. Jn both, the 

eafon for the olnoxiatio, is the wretched and indigent condition of 

“ perfon who gives up his hberty.’—The miflake here was OCcca- 


. foned by a tranipofition of the words, in the book from whence the 


pailage was extracted. 
395. 1.20, for from, r. form, 
398. 1. 7, for zodiac, r. zodiacal. . 
430. art. 23, puta comma at the end of the couplet, (at won), 
inftead of a full point. 
493- l. 10, from the bottom, for climtnation r.dlimination, 
$54. art. 3. 2. for notion, r. motion. 
54. art. o. I. 3. for De Laynas, r. De Luynes, 
gy - Lic. from the bottom, for public, r. potable, 
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